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‘THE NEW CYCLOPEDIA; OR, UNIVER- 

SAL DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LI- 
TERATURE. Formed upon a more enlarged Plan of Ar- 
rangement than the Dictionary of Mr. Chambers; compre- 
ending the various Articles of that Work, with Additions 
and Improvements; together with the new Subjects of 
Biography, Geography, and History ; and adapted to the 
present State of Literature and Science. j 

By ABRAHAM REES, D.D.F.R.S. 

Editor of the last Edition of Mr. Chambers’s Dictionary ; 
with the Assistance of eminent professional Gentlemen. 
Illustrated with new Plates, including Maps, engraved for 
the Work by some of the most distinguished Artists. The 
Second Edition. f % 

The First Edition of this new Work consisted of 5000 
Copies, and a Second Edition of all the early Parts have 
heen already called for. The following are its principal 
Recommendations. She 
' 4. The Plan of this Work is intended as an Improve- 
ment upon similar Publications, being a Medium between 
the Plan of a.Dictionary and that of Treatises ; and com-: 
prehending the Advantages of each. The ‘History and 
Outlines of each Science are given under its appropriate 
Title; and its various Divisions, which can be more satis- 
factorily explained in»separate Articles than in the Body 
of a Treatise, are introduced under their respective Terms. 
_ 2, The Editor is of acknowledged Learning and Indus- 
try, and of unquestionable Experience in this Department 
of literary Labour; the greater Part of his Life having 
been employed in editing and improving the last Edition 


of Mr. Chambers’s Dictionary, and in collecting Materials _ 


for the present Work. \ 
' 8. Among the Gentlemen who have engaged to contri- 
bute their Assistance to this Work, are many of distin- 
guished Eminence. ' 
4, The Embellishments are of a very superior Descrip- 
tion, and will form, when completed, an incomparably 
more elegant and correct Set of scientific and other Plates 
than has ever been produced. The scientific Subjects are 
engraved: by Mr. Lowry, whose accurate Knowledge and 
improved Method of Execution, in this Branch of the 
Art, have not been equalled. The Subjects of Natural 
History, éc. are chiefly engraved by Mr. Milton and Mr. 
Scott, with corresponding Taste and Beauty. 

The Drawings are almost wholly new. The Plates which 
are already engraved, are from Drawings by Messrs. Flax- 
man, Howard, Stubbs, Lowry, Edwards, Donovan, Sowerhy, 
Strutt, Mushett, E. Aikin, P. Nicholson, Daniel, Nayler, 
Auderson, Kirkman, &c. ° : 

- 5. The Maps will be double the Size usually given in 
similar Publications, and are drawn and engraved under 
the Direction of Mr. Arrowsmith. , 

6. Parts I. to XIII. are already published; and may be 
had either periodically or together. Price 18s, eachin Boards. 
The succeeding Parts will be published with an accelerated 
Expedition till the whole Work be completed. 

7. A tew Copies aré printed off on royal paper, with 
proof impressions of the plates, price 12. 16s, each Part. 


_ THE ANNUAL REVIEW, AND HISTORY. 


‘OF LITERATURE. A. AIKIN, Editor. 
Volume {. to IV. Price 12. 1s. each in Extra Boards. 
*,* This Review comprises in one volume, Accounts of 
all the Works published during ‘each Year, (including a 
Variety of valuable Publications, which never find a place 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


in any other Review) arranged into Chapters, agreeably to 
their respective Subjects, and preceded by an Historical 
Introduction, It is consequently better suited for the Li- 
brary than any similar Publication, and is particularly 
adapted for Exportation= 


THE BRITISH THEATRE; OR, A COL- 
LECTION OF PLAYS, which are acted at the Theatres 


' Royal Drury-Lane, Covent-Garden, and Haymarket, printed 


under the Authority and by Permission of the Managers 
from the Prumpt Books, with Biographical‘and Critical 
Remarks. By Mrs, INCHBALD. 

This Work, being intended as “a Companion to the 
Theatres of Great Britain and Ireland, will contain every 
Play, which keeps Possession of the Stage, including mayy 
which have never appeared in any similar Collection.- 

"It is intended to comprise the Work in Twenty-five 
Volumes, each containing Five Plays, and at its Conclu- 
sion will be given General Title Pages, together with Di- 
rections for arranging the Plays. In the course of Pub- 
lication will be given, as Frontispieces to the Volumes: of 


| the fine Edition, Portraits of Authors, generally with their 


Play that is first brought forward. . 

The Embellishments will be executed in the very best 
Manner, by the first Artists. The Price of the commun 
Edition 1s. and of the Fine 2s. each Number. 

The following Plays have already been published, and 
the Remainder will continue to be published Weekly t@l 
the Whole be completed : : . 

1. Mountaineers; 2. Speed the Plough ; 3. Wheel of For- 
tune; 4. Lovers’ Vows; 5. Inkle and Yarico; 6. Isabella ; 
7. Wild Oats; 8. Douglas; 9. Stranger; 10. Country 
Girl; 11. Dramatist; 12. Hamlet; 13. Grecian Danghter ; 
14. Busy Body ; 15. John Buil;. 16° Tancred and Sigismun- 
da; 17. All in the Wrong; 18. Macbeth; 19. Bold Stroke 
for a Wife; 20. Poor Gentleman; £1, Sach Things Are; 
22. Oroonoko; 23. Love in a Village; 24. Road to Ruin; 
25. Jane Shore; 26.,Clandestine Marriage; 27. Edward 
the Black Prince; 28. Merry Wives of Windsor; 29. Rule 
a Wife and have a Wife; 30. Mourning Bride; 31. Care ~ 
for the Heart Ache; 32. All for Love; 33. Way to keep 
him; 34. King John; 35. She Stoops to Conquer. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. displaying a Series of Select En. 
gravings, representing the most beautiful, curious, and in- 
teresting Ancient Editices of this Country ; with an Histo- 
rical and descriptive Account of each Subject. . 

By JOHN BRITTON. 2 

Parts 1. If. IL FV. V. and VI. In Medinm and Imperia} 
4to. TOs. 64. and 16s. each (to be centinued Quarterly.) 

*¢ The engravings are executed in a superior style; the descrip- 
tions are sufficiently ample, and appear to be accurate ; and, under 
the superintendance of so able an antiquary as Mr. Britton, there 
can be no doubt that the succeeding parts willdisplay a correspond- 
ing excellence.” Anti Fac. Phe bold and rich style in which 
the several subjects are engraven do great credit to the respective 
parties concerned.” Europ, Mag. *« The, portion of the work 
which is now before us, is certainly executed withk uncommon 


' api 3 the choice of subjects has been made with judgment; and * 
th 


e authorand his artists are equally entitled to our thanks. Iw 
elegance it has not often been surpassed.” Crit, Rev. ‘‘ The 
plates are beautifully executed, and the whole constitutes a pleas- 
ing performance of a moderate price.” M.Rev. “In the se~ 
lection of specimens, Mr. Britton has unquestionably shown his 
judgment: a work so executed cannot fail to meet encouragement.” 
Brit. Crit. ‘The plates are well executed, the typography, pa- 
per, &c. is good; and: the whole work is highly respectable * 
Ect, Rev, Their accuracy and their elegance will do perma. 
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nent honour to the talents of their author.” An, Rev. ees WEG) 
eminent Antiquary pursues his interesting and important work with 
equal spiritand ability.” <Amnts Fac. = | 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ; OR, CRI- 
TICAL JOURNAL. (To be continued Quarterly.) ; 
Numbers I. to XVIL. Price 5s. each, or Eight Volumes 8vo. 

Price 10s. 6d. each, in Boards. 

This Publication is conducted upon a Principle of Se- 
fection : It takes no notice of insignificant Works, but 
liters very fully into those that seem entitled to attention. 
Combining, in some Measure, the representative Functions 
of a Review, with the Independence of original Discussion; 
comprehending every foreign Publication which an exten- 
sive Continental Correspondence can procure; and dis- 
tinguished by an Impartiality which no Party Zeal has yet 
pretended to call in question, it lays claim to the Support 
of those who are not satistied with the indolent and indis- 
criminating Profusion of our other Journals. 

‘Tne Editors were silent upon these Pretensions, till they 
saw iow the Public was likely to receive them. Their 
Suecess has been niuch beyond their Expectation, and, 
they believe, beyond any former Example. In spiteof the 

' Size of their Volume,the Remoteness of their Situation, and 
all the Disadvantages of Inexperience, they were enabled, 
even in their Second Number, to equal the Circulation of 
several of the estabJished Journals of the Metropolis; and 
they have been convinced, by the constant Increase of the 
Demand, that, to secure the Patronage of the Public, itis 
only necessary to deserve it by a diligent and conscientious 
discharge of their Duty. To every Number is annexed a 
complete List of all the new Publications in the preceding 
Quarter. This Catalogue will contain by far the earliest 
and most comprehensive Account of Modern Literature 
that has yet been presented to the Public. 


CENSURA LITERARIA; Numbers I. to XI. 


Price 2s. 4d.-each, (to be continued every other Month,) 
containing Titles and Abstracts of scarce Books, Articles 
of Biography, and other Literary Antiquities ; partly in 
Imitation of the Plan of Oldys’s “ British Librarian.” 
This Work is intended principally as an Imitation of the 


HURST, REES, AND ORME. 


: 

Plan of Oldys's British Librarian, combined with those of 
Sir Thomas Pope Blount, in his Censura Authorum Cele- 
briorum, 1690, aud the late Lord Orford in his Miscel- 
laneous' Antiquities. There are many Reviews of new 
Books; but none of those which lie buried in Libraries, 
and deserve to be rescued from oblivion. 
Publication, therefore, proposes to give Titles and Cha- 
racters of English Works of all Ages, and their Authors, 
whether distinguished for their Scarcity or their Merit; 
interspersed with original Disquisilions, and Literary 
Biography. 


THE ECLECTIC REVIEW, Numbers I. to 
XVIII. Price 1s. 6d. each; and Numbers XIX. to XXIII. 
Price 2s. each. 

The Eclectic Review was projected, not with a Wish to\ 
augment the Number of Works on Criticism, nor with a 
Presumption of surpassing all its Predecessors in literary 
Merit, but with a hope of rendering essential Service to 
the most valuable Interests of the Public. To blend with 
impartial Criticism an invariable regard to moral and re- 
ligious Principle, is its leading Object; and with a view 
to more extensive usefulness, it proposes to select those 
Depariments of Literature which are most generally in- 
teresting and instructive. s 


THE GENUINE WORKS of HOGARTH. 

‘ ' IN TWO VOLUMES QUARTO. 
To be comprised in Sixteen Numbers; each Number con- 
taining Seyen or Eight Prints,’ and about Forty Pages of 
Letter-Press) illustrated with Biographical Anecdotes, a 
Chronological Catalogue, and Commentary. hi ee 
By JOHN NICHOLS, F.S.A. Edinb. and Perth; and the 

late GEORGE STEEVENS, Esq. F.R.S. and F.S. A. 
No. 1. Price Half a Guinea on demy paper; or Price One 
Guinea on royal paper, with proof impressions. The 
Plates will invariably be engraved from Original Pictures 
when there is a possibility of obtaining them: when this 
is not the case, from Proof Impressions. i 

*,* The Second Number will be published on the First 
of Jannary, 1807; and the succeeding Numbers on the 
First Day of every Second Month, 


SOME ACCOUNT 
WRITINGS of LOPE FELIX de VEGA CARPIO, 
By HENRY RICHARD LORD HOLLAND. 

In 1 vol, 8vo. Price 9s. in Boards, 


SIR JOHN FROISSART’S CHRONICLES 
of ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, and. the Adjoining 
Countries, from the latter Part of the Reign of Edward If. 
fo the Coronation of Henry LV. Newly translated from 
the French Editions, with Variations and Additions from 
many celebrated MSS. By THOMAS JOHNES, Esq. M. P. 
To which is prefixed, a Life of the Author, an Essay on 
his Works, a Criticism on his History, and.a Dissertation 
on his Poetry. The Second Edition, in 12 vols. 8vo. 
Price 72. 4s. in Boards. 

« ¥yoissart is an historian consulted and cited by every writer 
whose subject leads him to the period in which he wrote; he is the 

hief, if not the only authentic source of information we are pos- 
sessed of with, regard to one of the proudest and most striking por- 
tions of our national annals. The engravings from old illuminated 
MSs. which accompany the present portion of the work, are useful 
a3 well ag curious ornaments. As the authenticity of the sources 
from which they are taken cannot be doubted, they present valu- 
able pictures of the costume of the times. We consider the tran- 
slation of Froissart’s Chronicles by Mr. Johnes as an undertaking of 
great importance, and even of high national interest.’ Crit. Rev. 
*¢ Even the readers of novels and romances, if ever they have in 
the course of their lives read any thing of real history, must be 
gratified and even Charmed with Froissart, for there is as much 
gallantry, love, and adventure in the Chronicles of Froissart as in 
any romance, Don Quixote scarcely excepted. Froissart's Chro- 
nicles absolutely afford more amusement of this kind, were the 
{nstruction to be derived from matter of fact and truth entirely 
gut of the question.” Anti Fac, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL 
HUTCHINSON, Governor of Nottingham Castle and 
Town, Representative of the County of Nottingham in the 
Long Parliament, and of the Town of Nottingham in the 
first Parliament of Charles II. &c. With original Anec- 
dotes of many of the most distinguished of his Contem- 
poraries, and a Summary Review of Public Affairs: written 
by his Widew, Lucy, daughter of Sir Allen Aspley, Lieute- 
nant of the Tower, é&c. . Now first published from the 
original Manuscript, : 

By the Rev. JULIUS HUTCHINSON. 

Yo which is prefixed, the Life of Mrs. Hutchinson, 
writen by herself, a Fragment. Embellished with two 
elegantly engraved Porttaits, aud a View of Nottinghat 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
OF THE LIFE AND | Castle, In one vol. ato, Price 12. 11s. 6d. ; and Roya), 


price 2¢, 12s. 6d. in Boards. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY MEMOIRS OF 

GREAT BRITAIN, from 1727 to 1783. 
By ROBERT BEATSON, Esq. LL.D. ; 

The 2d Edit. with a Continuation. 6 vols. 8vo. 32. 3s. Bds. 
. ‘* The interesting nature of this work has forced us to exceed our 
intended limits. ‘To the design and to the execution we must give 
applause, as being in no mean degree useful and meritorious. It 
is awork of utility and merit.” Crit, Rev. **« The Author seems 
to have executed the work not only with fidelity and a regard to 
(ruth, but also with ability andjudgment." Brit. Crit. ‘* These 
memoirs are ay calculated for affording‘the Public both interesting 
amusement and!much useful information, and the greatest advan— 
tage to naval officers, and particularly young gentlemen of that 
profession.”, Anti fac. © * We cannot but remark, that the mind 
18 lost in wonder while contemplating the mass of heroic deeds, 
and the number of brilliant exp oits, which are collected together 
within the compass of these voltimes. The author has executed a 
laborious task, and has established a claim to the acknowledgments 
of his country. He has manifested remarkable diligence in the 
collection of materials ; yet we do not believe that the writer’s par- 


Uality has induced him ina single instance t@ suppress any-tact’ 


within the fair scope of his memoirs, or wilfully to misrepresent 
any one which he has undertaken to relate.” M. Rev. ‘* ‘The pen 
of Dr. Beatson is characterized \by fairness and a EAT Y. and 


he has well performed the task which he has undertaken.” Az. Rev, 


A POLITICAL INDEX TO THE HISTO-. 


RIES of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND; or a Com. 


plete Register of the Hereditary Honours, Publie Offices,. 


The present ~ 


and Persons in’ Office, from the earliest Periods to the — 


present Time. By ROBERT BEATSON, LL. D. 
The Third Edition, corrected and much enlarged, in 3 vols, 
8vo. Price 12. 11s. 6d. in Boards. 
, © The public are certainly obliged to the author for the compile- 
ment and publication of so useful a work: a work produced at the 
expence of much time and great labour, and executed with strict 
fidelity. M. Rev. ’ ’ ; 


LETTERS ON THE STUDY AND USE 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. Containing 


Observations and Reflections on the Causes and Conse- — 
anences of those Events which have preduced any cone. 
. spicuons Change in the Aspect of tbe World, and the ge- 


neral State of Human Affairs. By JOHN BIGLAND. 
The Third Edition. In 1 vol, demy 8vo. embellished with 
an elegantly engraved Head of the Author, Price 10s.6a@. 
or 1 vol. 12m. Price Gs, in Boards. 


7 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. |. 3 


'*§ Mr. Bigland displays in this volume a well cultivated and com- 
prehensive mind. His style is generally correct; his information is 
extensive; and the many pertinent remarks and inferences with 
which le has enriched this summary of general history, meet our 
cordial approbation. Ad. Rev. ** We are well pleased with this 
publication. It is a useful undertaking, well executed.” Brit, Crit. 
* This little historic digest, collected fuom most unexceptionable 
authors, is executed with great neatness and propriety.” Crit, Rev. 


LETTERS ON THE MODERN HISTORY 
AND POLITICAL ASPECE OF EUROPE; exhibiting the 
Nature, Causes, and probable Consequences of the grand 
Contest between Great Britain and France, and the poli- 
tical Circumstances of the different Nations which com. 

' pose the European System. Illustrated with Historial and 
Geographical Observations. By JOHN BIGLAND.. 
The Second Edition, revised, aid adapted to the present 
State of Europe. In 1 vol. 8vo. Pricegs. in Boards, — . 

“ These Letters discuss, in turn, almost all the great questions 
which can be agitated by politicians of the present hour. The 
ee of the author are every where sound and patriotic, atid his 

nowledge is surprisingly €xtensive."’ Brit. Crit, 


THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE Ili. to the Termination of the late War. To 
_which is prefixed, a View of the Progressive Improve- 
ment of England, in Prosperity. and Strength, to the Ac- 
cession of his Majesty. By ROBERT BISSET, LL.D, 
Tn 6 vols. 8vo. Price 22. 12s. 6d. in Boards. 

«* Dr, Bisset’s History is highly pratse-worthy—it narrates with 
greater detail and completeness than Mactariane, Belsham, or 
Adolphus, the transactions of the present reign. The style is 
natural, yet elegant; the information abundant, yet select; the 


esiticism loyal, yet liberal. . In short, it appears to us more likely’ 


than any of the rival histories to annex itself. to Hume and 
Sinollett, as the regular and generally received continuation of the 
History of England.” An. Rev. Vol, 3. “« We must recommend 
this as a work replete with both information and amusement—and 
while it is frée from any spirit of party, it breathes throughout a 
firm attachment to tempered freedom and the spirit of the British 


Constitution, a sincere regard for the British character, and a just | 
yeneration for the rights of reason, of religion, and morality.” | 


“Lit, Fourn. Vol. 3. 


THE HISTORY OF CANADA, from its first 

Discovery, comprehending an Account of the_ original 

’ Bstablishment of Louisiana. By GEORGE HERIOT, Esq. 
In 1. vol. 8vo. Price 12s. in Boards. 


_ THE HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF 
SWITZERLAND by the French, and the Destruction of 
the Democratical Republics of Schwitz, Uri, and Under- 
walden. By HENRY ZSCHOKKE, National Prefect of the 
Canton of Basil. Transtated from the French, by J. 
AIKIN, M.D. with a Preface and Supplement by the 
Translator. In 1 vol. 8vo.. Price 7s. in Boards. 

«* The foreign presses do not often present us with a yolume so 
instructive and interesting as the present.” I. Rev. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA, from the Esta- 
blishment-of Monarchy under Rurik to the Accession of 
Catharine II. By WILLIAM TOOKE, F.R.S. 


Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. | 


Petersburg. In2 vols. 8vo. With 60 Portraits, engraved 
from a series of Medals. Price 1d. ls. in Boards. 

© Of Mr. Yooke’s abilities to produce judicious compilations and 
selections, and of the great facility he possesses in presenting to 
the public books calculated for amusement and instruction, they 
tell us they have had frequent and satisfactory experience. ‘The 
life of Catharine Il. and the View of the Russian Eimpire exhibit 
adequate portions of good sense, diligence, and taste, and have ac- 
cordingly been received with very extensive circulation. They 
contain an ample variety of anecdote, which the author seems 
peculiarly qualified to: detail; a great deal of local information, 
which his long residence in Russia enabled him to acquire ; and an 
easy and axreeable narrative, the result of much experience in 
writing. “By means of the labours of this indefatigable author) we 
are now in possession of every species of knowledge and information 
rejative to a vast empire.” see the several Reviews for 1801, 1802. 


VIEW OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE during 
the Reign of Catharine [1. and to the Close of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, &c. &c. &c. 


Extent, Boundaries, ‘Soil, Climate, Produce, Revenue, 
Prade, Manufactures, &c. &c. of the several Nations that 
eompnse that extensive Empire. 
; . By WILLIAM TOOKE, F.R:S. Y 

“In 3 large vols. $vo. Price 12. 11s. 6d. in Boards. , 


. THE LIFE OF CATHARINE IT. EMPRESS 
OF RUSSIA. By WILLIAM TOOKE, F.R.S. 

The Fourth Edition, with considerable Improvements, in 
3 vols. 8vo. Price 12. 7s. in Boards, embellished with 
Eleven elegant Portraits, and a View of the famous Statue 
of Peter the Great on the Day of its Disclosure tw the 
Public ; a View of the Fortress_of Schusselburg ; and a 
forrect Map of Russia. 


‘the German of HENRY STORCH. 


CERO. 


Containing an accurate De- - 
scription of the Government, Manners, Customs, Religion, 


THE PICTURE OF PETERSBURGH; from 
In 1 large vol. Sve. 
embellished with Plates, and a néw Plan of Petersburgh. 
Price 14s..in Boards. ; 


THE HISTORY OF THE MAROONS, fiom 
their Origin, to the, Establishment of their Chief Tribe at 
‘Sierra Leone ; including the Expedition to Cuba, for the 
Purpose of procuring Spanish’ Chasseurs; and the State 
of the Island of Jamaica for the last Ten Years; with a- 
Succinct History ef the Island previous to that Period. 

j By R. C. DALLAS, Esq. * 
{In 2 vols. 8vo, Price 12. 1s. in Boards, embellished with 
beautiful Engravings and Maps. 

“« We advise the is gaeieede to consult the volumes of Mr. Dallas, 


which certainly afford much of both information and entertain- 
nent.” |M,. Rev. ; 


THE HISTORY OF EGYPT; from the. 


earliest Accounts of that Country till the Expulsion of the 
French from Alexandria in the Year 1801. 
By JAMES WILSON, D.D. 
Tn 3 vols. 8vo. Price 12. 4s. in Boards. . 

** This work is composed in a clear, agreeable, and lively man- 
ner.’ An. Rev. _ “ Dr. Wilson is unquestionably a man of talents; 
and the rapidity of hismarrative, and his tiow of language, give con- 
siderable animation to his pages.” MM. Rev. 5 


A HISTORY OF LRELAND, from the ear- 
jiest Accounts to the Accomplishment of the Union with 
Great Britain in 1801. . By’the Rev. JAMES GORDON, 
Rector of Killegny in the Diocese of Ferns, and of Cauna- 
way in the Diocese of Cork. In 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 4s. Bds. 


THE LIFE OF MARCUS TULLIUS CI- 
By CONYERS MIDDLETON, D.D. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. a new Edition, accurately corrected. Price 
1Z. 1s. in Boards, or on royal paper, 12, 11s, 6d@. in Boards. 


- THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 
REIGN OF PHILIP, KING OF MACEDON;; the Father of 
ALEXANDER. | By THOMAS LELAND, D. D: 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. A new Edition, cor 
rected, in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 16s. in Boards. 


THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
EGYPTIANS, CARTHAGINIANS, ASSYRIANS, BABY- 
LONIANS, MEDES AND FERSIANS, MACEDONIANS, 
AND GRECIANS. By Mr. ROLLIN. Aiea 
In 8 large vols. 8vo. on a fine woven Paper, with a Por: 
trait of the Author; and illustrated with 17 Maps and Plans. 
The Tenth Edition.” Price 32. 4s. in Boards. 

Also an Edition of this Work, neatly printed in 10 large 
volumes duodecimo, Price bound 22, i 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE, CHARACTER. 
AND WRITINGS OF THE LATE REV. PHILIP DOD: . 
DRIDGE, D. D. of Northampton... By JOB ORTON. : 

In 1 vol. 1@moe. Price 3s. 6d, in Boards. — 


THE LIFE AND ESSAYS OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, LL.D. A new and improved Edition. Jn 
2 vols. foolscap Svo. With a Portrait. Price 8s, in Boardiyx 


A FATHER’S MEMOIRS OF ,HIS CHILD, 
By BENJAMIN HEATH MALKIN, Esq. M.A. F.A.8S. > 
In royal Svo. illustrated with Plates. 10s. 6d. in Boards. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS of JAMES BEATTIE, LU.Df Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Logic in the Marischal College and Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, containing many of his original Let- 
ters. By Sir WILLIAM FORBES, —, ae 

Of Pitsligo, Bart. one of the Executors of Dr. Beattie. 
Handsomely printed by Ballantyne, in © vols. 4to. with a 
fine Engraving, from a capital Painting by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds,and fac similes of his Hand-writing. Price 2/.12s, 6d. 
extra Boards. a iy ne ay 

*,% A few Copies are printed on royal Paper, with 
Provf Impressions of the Plates. Price 52. 5s. Boards. 


THE ROMAN HISTORY, from the Building 
of ROME to the RUIN of the COMMONWEALTH. Iilus- 
trated with Maps and other Plates. By N. HOOKE, Esq. 
A new Edit. in 11 vols. demy 8vo. Price 42. 19s. in Boards, 

The Monthly Reviewers in their Criticism on this valuable work, 
which. has been long out of print, and exceedingly scarce, ob- 
serve, ‘© That 4he Roman History of this jucicious and masterly 
writer is a most valuable accession to the stock of historical learne 
‘ing. That the execution of the work is equal throughout, That 
Mr. Hooke seems to have possessed in a very eminent degree, the 
rare talent of separating the partizan from the historian, of which 
few writers are capable, and of comparing, contradictory autha- 
rities with impartiality and penetration, He does not apvear te 
have been a bigot to any principles, of a slave to any authority,” 
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TRAVELS TO DISCOVER THE, SOURCE 
OF THE NILE, in the Years 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, 1772, 
and 1773. By JAMES BRUCE, of Kinnaird, Esq. F.R.S. 
The 2d Edit. corrected and enlarged. To whicitis pretixed, 
a Life of the Anthor, handsomely printed in 7 vols. 8vo. 
with a volume of Copper-plates in4to 42. 16s. in Boards. 

A few Copies are printed in royal 8vo. with first Impres- 
sions of the Plates. Price 72. Ts. in Boards. 

_ This Edition of a justly celebrated Work, is printed from 
a correct Copy, intended for the Press at the Time of the 
Authors Death. The Use of all bis Original Journals, 
Correspondence, Manuscripts, &c.; the concurring Tesfi-. 
monies of later Travellers; along with various other Cir- 
cumstances, have enabled the Editor to render the Work 
more complete and interesting than Mr. Bruce himself 


would have condescended to make it. ‘ 

‘* Bruce’s Travels is one of those few publications which at its 
first appearance engaged our incessant perusal, and we then 
chought it a very useful, entertaining, and interesting work. The 
present ediGon is greatly superior to the former. We are of opi- 
nion, that in the general discharge of his office, the editor has 
erected a truly honourable monument to the memory of his prin-| 
cipal, and has laid the literary world under considerable obliga- 
tions to his own assiduity and intelligence.” Ecl. Rev. ‘* It 
“would be poor and inadequate praise to say, that it has seldom or 
never fallen to our Jot to notice a book so ably edited. We believe no 
editor ever before so laboriously qualified. himself for his under- 
taking.’ An, Rev. 


THE SCENERY, ANTIQUITIES, AND 
BIOGRAPHY OF SOUTH WALES, from Materials col- 
lected during Two Excursions in the Year 1803. 

By BENJAMIN HEATH MALKIN, Esq. M.A.F.5. A. 
Jn 1 vol. 4to. illustrated with Views, drawn and engraved 
by Laporte, and a Map of the Country. 2d. 12s. 6d. Boards. 

A few Copies may be had with the Views finely coloured 
‘By. Laporte. Price 42. 4s, in Boards. 

“< Mr. Malkin displays a mastery of style, and is an instructive 
gompanion; we have no hesitation in assigning bim a place in the 
first class of Tourists.’ M. Rev. *€ This is one of the mos ela- 
borate, and indeed, satisfactory accounts of a tour turough South 
Wales, that has yet appeared.” Brit.-Crit. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF TROY, ANDITS 


VICINITY, illustrated and explained by Drawings and 
Descriptions. Dedicated, by Permission, to her Grace the 
Duchess of Devonshire. 
By WILLIAM GELL, Esq. of Jesus College, M.A.F.A.S. 
and late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
In Folio, Price 102, 10s. in Boards. 

In the Work are given forty-three coloured Plates. taken 
from accurate Drawings, meade on the Spot, by the Author, 
and chiefly engraved by Mr. Medland. The Work is de- 
signed to afford an Opportunity to-such as have not visited 
the Country, of forming their own opinions of the Topo- 
graphy of Homer. 3 

«© We recommend this work of Mr. Gell a8 one of the most ho- 
nourable monuments which has been erected to the most. ancient, 
the first and best of Poets ; as one of the most acceptable and illus- 
trious works that have appeared since the desir€ of visiting the 
‘P¥oad has revived, and we have no scruple to class him among those 


the firstrank, who have done credit to their country, as. men of 


Ments, elegance, and discernment.’' Crit, Rew. “* We cannot 
<onclude without expressing our opinion, that Mr. Gell has render- 
ed a real service to the cause of ancient literature. His splendid 
work is executed with equal taste and care, and the ¢nd proposed 


seems to have been fully attained.’ 47. Rev. 


‘A DESCRIPTION OF LATIUM; OR, LA 
CAMPAGNA DI ROMA. [1 1 vol. demy 4to. illustrated 
by Etchings by the Author, and a Map. 14, 11s.6¢. in Bds. 
This Description is intended to give an Idea of the Cities, 
Towns, and Villages, in the Neighbourhood of Rome ; of 
the Paintings, Scniptures, and Vestiges of Antiquity which 
they contain, as well as of the picturesque Scenery which 
suxronnds them. ’ 
‘¢ ‘yhis work has exacted our tribute of approbation, and we con- 
fidently assert, that it will prove well worthy the attention of the 
classic reader, and equaily acceptable to the lovers of the fine arts.” 
Anti Fac. . ‘© The great merit of the work consists in the beauty 
of the etchings, and in the clear and accurate manner in which the 
vestiges of antiquity are pointed out and explained.” Lit. Fourn. 
#6 The inaterials have been well employed, and evidently directed 
by personal observations.” Ann. Rev, _ ‘* The world is indebted 
for this, volume, we believe, to Miss Knight, the author of Marcus 
Flaminius; and it will be considered as another honourable proof of 
her abilities and assiduity. The plates, in number twenty, are touched 
with spirit, and add much to the interest of the work.’ Ect. Rev. 
" tis not our fortune often to meet with a volume,’ where more in- 
formation and entertainment are combined, Tweuty etchings, by 
the author, are introduced in the volume. ‘These are slight, but 
executed with remarkable neatness and precision. A map also of 
the Campagna is prefixed. The work is confidently, and we believe 
tightly, attributed to a lady already celebrated asa writer, the ac- 
complished Cornelia Knight.” (Brit, Crit, “ The writer of the 
work betore us is entitled to considerable praise, for conveying 


% 


much agreeable information in polite and easy diction. It may 
suffice to add, that no place of ancient or modern Celebrity, within 
the confines of that part of the late Papal territory wivich was called 
Latium, is here passed without some remarks, interesting to those 
who cither have visited or may visit Italy.” 1. Rev. j 


TRAVELS THROUGH THE SOUTHERN 
PROVINCES OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, in the Years 
1793 and 17194. Translated from the original German of 
Professor PALLAS, Counsellor of State to the Emperor of 
Russia, Member of the principal Literary Societies of 
Europe, Sze. &c. In2vols.4to. Price 7d. 7s. in Boards, 
embellished with very numerous Maps and Plates, mostly 
coloured, illustrative of the Manners, Dress, and Custems 
of the various Tartar Nations, and of different Subjects 
relative to the Natural History and Antiquities of a Tract 
of Country, extending several thousand Miles in length, 
and never before described. RS Mile 

A few Copies of this splendid Work are printed on fine 
royal paper. Price 9J/. 9s. in Boards. 
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TRAVELS IN UPPER AND LOWER 


EGYPT, in Company with several Divisicns of the French 
Army; during the Campaigns of General Bonaparte in that. 
Country. Published under the immediate Patronage of 
the Chief Consul. By VIVANT DENON, 

One of the Artists who accompanied ‘the Expedition. 
Translated from the Original by Arthur Aikin. The Se- 
cend Edition. In 3 vols. 8vo. Price 22. 2s. in Boards, ac- 
companied by very numerons large Plates, consisting of 
Views taken in Upper and Lower Egypt, of Representa- 
tions of Antiquities and. Hieroglyphics, of Objects in Na- 
tural History, of Manners and Customs, &c. engraved by 
eminent Artists, and Fac-similes of the Originals. 


' NORTH WALES; including its Scenery, An- 


tiquities, Customs, and some Sketches of its Natural His- 
tory; delineated from Two Excursions through all the 
interesting ‘Parts of that Country, during the Summer, 
of 1798 and 1801. | 
_ By the Rev. W. BINGLEY, A. M.. 
Fellow of the Linnean Society, and late of Peterhouse, 
- Cambridge. ‘ 
In 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated with a new and accurate Map, 
Frontispieces,and several favourite Welsh Airs. 12.18. Bds. 
“© We have no hesitation in declaring that these volumes deserve 
~to be ranked among the best performances of the kind ; nor willany 


one hereafter act wisely, who should visit North Wales, without 
making them his companion.” Brit, Crit. 


GLEANINGS THROUGH WALES, HOL- 
LAND, AND WESTPHALIA. By Mr. PRATT. 
The Sixth Edition. In 3 vols. Price 12. 4s. in Boards. 

‘« After many a dull and uninteresting tract, to which our duty 
enforces attention, it is with a lively pleasure thatwe sit downto 
review the volumes before us, And the delight which we feel is 
similar to that of the traveller, who hath past from the long and 
sandy desert, where he had wandered with fatigue and anxiety, into 
a fine diversified country.” anti Faci “We have found so many 
lively and pleasant exhibittons of manners, so many amusing and 
interesting anecdotes, and so many observations and reflections 
gay and grave, sportive and sentimental (all expressed in a gay and 
familiar style) better suited to the purpose than sentences_laboured 
With artificial exactness, that we Cannot but recommend it to our 
readers as a highly amusing and interesting performance.” Anal. Rev, 


GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND; descriptive 
of the Countenance, Mind, and Character of the Country. 
~ By Mr. PRATT. 
Vol J. I. Price 10s. 6d. each, in Boards; and Vol. TIT. 
containing a Variety of interesting and inyportant Topics ; 
including a Sketch of London, and new Views of Peace 
and War. Price 12s. in Boards. : ; 
The Second and Third Volumes may be had separately. 
“ We may, with propriety, term the author, ‘ A safe companion ~ 
and an easy friend :’ and he may be considered, in some degree, ag 
the Teniers of English tourists, and he has manifested himself-a 
sincere lover of his country.” 1. Rev. “The author continues 
to merit the character he has long and deservedly maintained, of a 


sprightly and agreeable writer ; of an intelligent, and often a saga— “| 


cious observer of human life and manners.” Brit. Crit, ** The: 
English Gleaner has here formed a golden sheaf upon English 
** Fie is one of those writers who endeavour 


ground,” fy ce Fac. 
_ to speak to Nie heart and to disseminate these virtues which con- 


situte at once the glory and the felicity of social man.” AZ. Rev, 
. - 


THE JUVENILE TOURIST ; or, Excursions 
through varions Parts of the Island-of Great Britain; in- 
cluding the West of England, the Midland Connties, and 
the whole County of Kent: illustrated with Maps, and in- 
terspersed with historical Anecdotes and poetical Extracts, 
fer the knprovement of the rising Generation: in a Series 
of Letters to a Pupil. By JOHN EVANS, A. M, 5s. 6c. Rdg. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND CHEMISTRY. - 5 


NOTES ON THE WEST INDIES, written 


during the Expedition under the Command of the late 
General Sir Kalph Abercromby ; including Observations 


on the Island of Barbadoes, and the Settlements cap-. 


tured by the British Troops upon the Coast of Guinea. 
Likewise Remarks relating to the Creoles and Slaves of 
the Western Colonies, and the Indians of South America. 
With occasional Hints regarding the Seasoning, or Yel- 
low Fever of Hot Climates. By GEORGE PINCKARD, M.D. 
“Of the Royal College of Physicians, Deputy Inspector 


\ 


General of Hospitals to His Majesty’s Forces, and Physi- 
cian to the Bloomsbury Dispensatory. in 2 vols. 8vo 
Price 12, 10s. in Boards. ; 

_“« Though the author has given to his observations the modest 
title of § Notes,’ they are certainly deserving of a higher cha- 
racter. The style is easv and simple, and the letters are highly 
deserving perusal, This work will be found generally interesung, 
as it gives a good view of the state of the West India Settlements : 
but it will be found more ‘robe ioe worthy of the attention of 
those who wish to add to their-information with respect to slavery. 
and West India diseases,” Lit. Fourn, 


| MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND CHEMISTRY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY; Volume 
the First ; as they relate to Wounds, Ulcers, and Fistulas ; 
Aneurisms, and Wounded Arteries, Fractures of the Limbs, 
and the Duties of the Military and Hospital Surgeon. 

By JOHN BELL, Surgeon. ; 
¢ In 1 large vol. royal 4to. illustrated by Eighty Engravings, 
many of them accurately coloured from Nature. Price 4/.4s. 
; ———— Volume the Second ; containing 
the Operations of Surgery, as they relate to the Anatomy 
and Diseases of the Urethra and Bladder, and the Anatomy 
and Diseases of the Scuil and Brain. In Two Parts, royal 
4to. illustrated by numerous Engravings. Price 5d. 5s. 


THE ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
By JOHN and CHARLES BELL, Surgeons, Edinburgh. 
In 4 vols. royal 8vo.. The Two first Volumes of the above 
Work contain the Anatomy of the Bones, Muscles, and 


_ Joints; and of the- Heart and Arteries; with numerous . 
The Third Volume > 


Engravings. Price 12. 10s. in Boards. 
contains the Anatomy of the Brain, and Description of 
the Course of the Nerves, and the Anatomy of the Eye and 

_ Ear, with Engravings, Price 16s. in Boards. The Fourth 
contains the Anatomy of the Viscera of the Abdomen, the 
Parts inthe Male and Female Pelvis, and the Lymphatic 
System. With an Appendix and Engravings, which com- 
pletes the Work, royal 8vo. Price 15s. in Boards. 


ENGRAVINGS OF THE ARTERIES, il- 
lustrating the Second Volume of the Anatomy of the 
Human Body. | By JOHN BELL, Surgeon; and serv- 
ing as au Introduction to the Surgery of the Arteries, by 
CHARLES BELL, Surgeon, Superbly printed in imperial 
8vo. and beautifully coloured. Price 12. 1s. in Boards. 

*© We have seen no work better calculated for giving clear ideas 

on this important branch of anatomy, and we strongly recom- 

_ mend it to our medical friends, as at once a very useful and 
highly ornamental addition to their libraries.’’ 24. Rev, 


THE ANATOMY OF THE BRAIN; ex- 


plained in a Series of Engravings, beautifully coloured, 
with a Dissertation on the Communication between the 
Ventricles of the Brain. By CHARLES BELL, : 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, of Edinburgh. 


In royal 4to. Price 2¢. 2s. in Boards. { 

y** We have herea RUG which refiects much credit on the 
author’s anatomical knowledge, and on his skill as an artist. The 
plates are executed in a very superior style of correctness and 
elegance. M. Rev.  ‘** This beautiful, accurate, and elegant Work 
is a real acquisition to the study o/ Anatomy. The engraving is 
coloured, and is executed in a soft delicate style, which most hap- 
pily expresses the natural appearance of the parts, an advantage of 
peculiar yaluc in the complicated-and minute anatomy of the brain. 
The author is himself a draughtsman, a circumstayce which tends 
to ensure the fidelity of representation, and strongly enforces the 
utility of making the art of drawipg an essential in the education of 
those, whose profession requires a knowledge of the Situation of 
natural objects.” Med. Four. 


ASERIES OF ENGRAVINGS, explaining 
the COURSE of the NERVES. By CHARLES BELL, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. On royal 4to. 


With letter-press Descriptions. Price 12. 1s. in Boards. 
© Phese engravings are in the author’s usual style of correctness 
and elegance, and they nar therefore be regarded as a valuabl 
. acquisition to the medical library.” M. Rev. 


‘ i 
ENGRAVINGS OF THE BONES, MUS- 
CLES, and JOINTS, illustrating the First Volume of the 
Anatomy of the Human Body. By JOHN BELL, Surgeon, 
In 4to. with about 200 pages of explanatory Letter-press. 
Price 12. 11s. 6d. in Boards. 


DISCOURSES ON THE NATURE AND 
CURE OF WOUNDS. By JOHN BELL, Surgeon. 
Second Edition, in 8vo, Price 8s. in Boards. 


. SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS. Part I. con- 
taining a Classification of Tumours, with Cases to illus- 
trate the History of each Species; an Account of Dis- 


eases which strictly resemble the Venereal Disease ; and 
various Cases illustrative of different Surgical Subjects. 
By JOHN ABERNETHY, F.RS. ; 
Honorary Member of the Royai Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh, and of the Medical Societies of Paris, Philadel- 
nhia, &c. Assistant Surgeon of St. Bartholomew's Hospi- 
tal, and Teacher of Anatomy and Surgery. 8vo. 6s. in Bas. 


——_—_———— Part II. containing an Account 
of the Disorders of Health in general, and of the digestive 
Organs in particular, which accompany local Diseases, aud 
obstruet their Cure; Observations on Diseases of the 
Urethra, particularly of that Part which is surrounded by’ 
the Prostrate Gland; and Observations relative to the 
Treatment of one Species of the Nevi Materni. 
_ By JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S. &c. 
In tvol. 8vo. Price 6s. in Boards. 


THE CHEMICAL LECTURES of the late’ 
célebrated Dr, JOSEPH BLACK, 
Regius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edin- 
burgh ; published from the Author’s Manuscripts, by JOHN 
ROBINSON, LL.D. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. With Notes, philosophical and 
historical, by the Editor, partly for Hlustration of the 
Text, and partly in order to ascertain the Claims of Dr. 
Black, and other eminent Philosophers of these Kingdoms, 
to the great Discoveries: and Improvements which have 
been made in this Science, especially since the Year 1756, 
In vols, 4to, with a Head of the Author. Price 32, 3s. Bds. 


‘ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND NA- 
TURALHISTORY. To which is prefixed, the Philosophy 
of Chemistry. By A. F. FOURCROY. 

The 5th Edition, with Notes. By JOHN THOMSON, Sur- 
geon, Edinburgh. _In 3 vols. royal 8vo. Price 12. 11s. 6d. 

“€ This edition has a claim to our attention, on account of the 
notes which have been‘added by the editor. The) Notes on the 
Animal Kingdom, Part 1V. are particularly instructive and inte- 


, resting. The same may indeed_be said nearly of the whole; and 


we hav€ no doubt that this edition will be found highly usetul to. 
Chemical students.” J2. Rev. 


. LECTURES ON DIET AND. REGIMEN -; 


heing a systematic Inquiry into the most rational Means of 


preserving Health, and prolonging Life; together with 
Physiological and .Chemical Explanations, calculated 
chiefly for the Use of Families ; in order to banish the pre- 
vailing Abuses and Prejudices in Medicine. In 1 large 
vol. 8vo. By A. F. M. WILLICH, M. D, ‘i 
The Third Edition, enlarged and improved. Price 9s. Bds. 

*¢ We have said enough to evince that the writer has fulfilled al) 
his promises, and, on the whole, has given by far the fullest, most 
perfect, and comprehensive dietetic system which has yet ap- 
peared.” Crit. Rev. «« This work is not only a valuable aecession 
to medical science, but must prove an inestimable accommodation 
both to families and individuals situated at a distance from regular 
advice.’’ New Lond, Rev. 


QUINCY’S LEXICON MEDICUM; A New 
Medical Dictionary; containing an Explanation of the 
Terms in Anatomy, Physiology, Practice of Physic, Materia, 
Medica, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Surgery, Midwifery, and 
the various Branches of Natural Philosophy, connected 
with Medicine. To which is added, A Glassary of Obsolete 
Terms, from Castelli, Blanchard, Quincy, James, dc. 

i By ROBERT HOOPER, M.D. F. L. S. 

Assistant Physician to the Saint Mary-le-Bone Infir. 


_mary, &c. In 1 very large vol. 8vo, Price 16s. in Boards. 


THE PHARMACOPGIA OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON, translated inte 
English; with Notes, Indexes of New Names, Prepara.- 
tions, &c. &c. By THOMAS HEALDE, M.D.F.R. 8. 
Lumleyan Lecturer at the College of Physicians, and 
Senior Physician of the London Hospital. The Ninth 
Edition, revised and adapted to the last improved Edition 
of the College; with an Index, showing the general Dose, 
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of Medicines. By JOHN LATHAM, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Magdalen, 
and to St. Bartholoniew's Hospital. Price 7s. in Boards. 


A TREATISE ON TROPICAL DISEASES, 
ON MILITARY OPERATIONS, AND ON THE CLIMATE 
OF THE WEST INDIES. uy 

By BENJAMIN MOSELY,M. D. 
Author of a “‘ Treatise on Coffee,” “ Medical Tracts,” &c, 
Physician to Chelsea Hospital, Member of the College of 
Physicians of London, of the University of Leyden, of the 
American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, &c. ‘The 
Fourth Edition, in 1 vol, 8va. Price 12s. 6d. in Boards. 


MEDICAL TRACTS: 1. on Sugar—It. On the 
Cow Pox—IT. On the Yaws—1V. On Obi; or African 
Witchcraft—V. On the Plague, and Yellow Fever of Ame- 
rica—Vi. On Hospitals—VII. On Bronchocele—VIII. On 
Prisons. By BENJAMIN MOSELY, M.D. &c. &c. 

In lI vol. 8vo, Price 6s. 6d. in Boards. 


A TREATISE oa the VARIETIES, CON- 
SEQUENCES, and TREATMENT of OPRTHALMIA; with 
a Preliminary Inquiry into its Contagfous Nature. 

By ARTHUR EDMONDSTON, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. In 
one vol. 8vo. Price 7s. in Boards. 

The objects of this Work are to trace the Origin and 
Progress of the Opinion, which considers Ophthalmia to be 
propagated by Contagion or Infection; to investigate the 
nature and influence of the Causes of Inflammation in ge- 
neral, but particularly of the Egyptian Ophthalimia; and to 
‘detail a mode of Treatment which has been found success- 
ful in its Cure. 


THE OUTLINES OF THE VETERINARY 
ART, OR THE PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE, as applied 
to a Knowledge of the Structure, Functions, and Economy 
of the Horse, the Ox, the Sheep, and the Dog; and to a 
more scientific and successful Mauner of treating their, 
various Diseases.’ By DELABERE BLAINE, 
Professor of Animal Medicine. In 2 large vols. 8vo. with 
Anatomical Plates. Price 12) 5s, in Boards. 

‘In the execution of this comprehensive plan the author de- 
serves considerable credit.” M. Rev. “ It appears to us that this 
work is the best and most scientific system of the Veterinary Art 
that has hitherto ‘appeared in this country.” Brit. Crit. 


THE MODERN PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 
By EDWARD GOODMAN CLARKE, M.D. 
Of the Royal College of Physicians, London, and Physician 


to the Forces, &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 9s. in Boards. 

«This volume may be recommended tothe student, as containing 
the best compendium of ‘modern improvements in medicine and 
therapeutics, which we have had occasion to peruse.” Crit. Rew 
«* We earnestly recommend this work as deserving of the attention, 
particularly of adh hich branches of the profession, as it is 
written in an able and scientific manner.” A/ed. Fourn. 


MEDICINE PRAXEOS COMPENDIUM, 
By E. G. CLARKE, M.D. 12mo. Fourth Edition. 
Price 5s. sewed. 


OBSERVATIONS ON ABORTION: con- 


taining an Account of the Manner in which it is accom- 

plished, the Causes which produced it, and the Method of 

preventing or treating if. By JOHN BURNS, ¢ 

Lecturer on Midwifery, and Member of the Faculty of 

Physicians aud Surgeons in Glasgow. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
’ Price 4s. 6d. in Boards. 


AN ESSAY, Medical, Philosophical, and Che- 
mical, on, DRUNKENNESS, and its Effects on the Hu- 
man Body. By THOMAS TROTTER, M.D. 

‘ate Physician to his Majesty’s Fleet, Member of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. The Second Edi- 
tion. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 3s. in Boards. 


PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, HURST, REES, AND ORME. 


MEDICINA NAUTICA, an Essay on the 
Diseases of Seamen. By THOMAS TROTTER, M.D.-- 
Late Physician to his Majesty’s Fleet, &c. In 3 vols, 8vo. 
Price 12. 3s. in Boards. 


MEDICAL COLLECTIONS ON THE EF- 
FECTS OF COLD, as a Remedy in certain Diseases. 
With an Appendix containing an Account of some Experi- - 
ments made with a View to ascertain the Effects of Cold 
Water upon the Puise, ’ 

‘ By JOHN EDMONDS STOCK, M.D. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 6s. in Boards. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE OPHTHALMITA 
which has appeared in England since the Return of the 
Egyptian Expedition, Containing an Examination of the 
Means by which the Disease is communicated, the Extent 
to which it is influenced by Climate and Situation, its 
Symptoms, Consequences, and Treatment, with a coloured 
Representation of its external Appearances. 

By JOHN VETCH, M. D. 
Member of the Medical Society of Edinburgh, and Assist- 
ant Surgeon to the 67th Foot. Price 


CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. In 


which the Elements of that Science are familiarly ex- 
plained and illustrated by fixperiments. In 2 vols. 12imo. 
with plates by Lowry. Price 14s. in Boards. 

“€ This is a book which we have no hesitation in recommending 
to allsuch as are entering upon the study of Chemistry, and who 
wish to have the useful mixed with a little of the sweet. ‘They will 
find Mrs. B. to be a very intelligent instructor.” Zit, Fourz. 
** -We do not hesitate to recommend this Work as an useful and en- 
tertaining performance. The.plates are engraved by Lowry, and 
thoiigh they are mere outlines, yet, by the truth of perspective and 
judicious adaptation of their several parts, they answer all the pur- 
poses of finished designs, and have no slight claim to elegance.” 
Gen. Rew.  ‘* We shall not scruple to claim the thanks of our 
readers jor thus pointing out to them the very best introduction to 
the science of Chemistry that the English language affords,” 
Ann, Rev. _ ‘* The view which is taken of the subject embraces the 
most interesting and important parts of the-science; the leading 
doctrines-of Chemistry are explained in a manner which is at the 
same time familiar and correct; the siyle is perspicuous; and the 
dialogue, on the whole, is natural and unembarrassed.” Ad, Rev. 


THE DOMESTIC MEDICAL GUIDE;; in 
Two Parts.—Part I. The Family Dispensatory; or, a com- 
plete Companion to the Family Medicine Chest, &e-— 
Part Il. The Modern Domestic Medicine; coniprehend- 
ing the mostapproved Methods of treating and obviating 
the different Diseases that assail the Human Frame ; with 
the most important Information relative to the Cure of 


those Chronic Diseases which nave been generally consi- >- 


dered incurable. By RICHARD REECE, M.D. J 
The Third Edition, enlarged and corrected. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
Price 8s.; or with a Supplement, Price 9s. in Boards. 


A,COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERI- 


NARY ART: containing an Accurate Description of all 
the Diseases to which the Horse is liable, their Symptoms 
and ‘Treatment; the Anatomy and Physiology of the Foot; 
illustrated by Plates, with Observations on Shoeing; and 
on Stable Management. 
H.R.H. the Duke of York. The Sixth Edition, corrected. 
By JAMES WHITE, | 
Veterinary Surgeon to His Majesty’s First or Royal Dra- 
goons. In 12mo. Price 6s. in Boards. : 
“We have carefully perused this work, and can recommend it, 
with scarcely a reserve, as the most clear, judicious, and accurate 
compendium of the Veterinary Art that we have seen. In reality, 
the extent of information displayed in this little volume, the accu- 
racy of description, the simple and judicious practical directions, 
raise it very high in our opinion. *No-one who keeps a horse, or is 
fond of-one, should be for a moment without it. Crit. Rev. 
“‘Yhis is a neat and well-written compendium, and will prove a 
very useful vade miecum to Army Veterinarians and Farriers in gene 
ral. 1t will also deserve a place in the cabinets of gentlemen and 
amateurs, It isaccompanied by several elegant Engravings, shew- 
ing the structure of the horse’s foot, and the proper form for 
shoes.” Brit. Crit, 


wn 


| DIVINITY. 


SERMONS. By Sir Henry Moncrierr WELL- 

WOOD, Bart. D.D. and F.R.S. Edinburgh; one of the 
Ministers of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, and Senior Chap- 
lain in Ordinary ‘in Scotland to H.R. H. the Prince of 
Wales. Inivol. 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. in Boards. 


“« We have endeavoured to do justice to the learned and pious au- 
thor, by such extracts from his work, as our limits would allow us 
to insert. They ate but few of very many that we could have se- 
lected ; and we have no hesitation in saying, that by far the greater 
part of the book, if not the whole, will be found equal lo the speci- 
iens-here presented to the reader.” Brit, Crit, 


é 


ZOLLIKOFER’S SERMONS ON THE DIG- 
NITY OF MAN, from the German. ee : 
“By the Rev. WILLIAM TOOKE, F.R.S. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. Price 1d. 1s. in Boards. 


—_—__-————_ SERMONS ON THE EVILS 
THAT ARE 1N.THE WORLD, and on various other Fo- 
vics, from the German. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM TOOKE, F.R.S. 
In 2 vols, Svo. Price 12. 1s, in Boards. 


/ 


Dedicated, by Permission, to | 


o 


DIVINITY.—EDUCATION. ‘ > 


ZOLLIKOFER’S SERMONS ON EDUCA- 
TION, &c. from the Germai.. 
+ aS By the Rev. WILLIAM TOOKE, F.RS. 
In 2 large-vols. 8vo. Price 12. 1s. in Boards. 

The concurrent testimony of all the perodical journals. 
both at home and abroad, in favour of the Sermans and 
devotions of this celebrated divine, not ouly on acconnt of 
the unaffected and captivating strain of eloquence Ip 
which they flow, but for the benign and truly evangelical 
spirit with which they are animated, is sufficiently known. 
That they breathe the pure and genuine spirit of christianity, 
and exhibit religion to our view in \a form the most ani- 
mated and alluring, is indeed their peculiar praise, as 
thousands can happily testify, from their own experience 

of the cheerful and placid influence they have had npoh 
their heart and life. In short, they irresistibly recom- 
meud themselves to all who. wonld see christianity rescued 

. from the jargon of the schools, and imbibe it as the pure 
aud immortal religion of the Son of Gad. 


SERMONS. By the Rev. Sypney Smitu, 
A.M. late Fellow of New College, Oxford. In 2 vols. 
fuolscap 8vo. Price 8s, in Boards. 


*« Mr, Smith possesses a command of words, and he is a spirited 
and sensible declaimer."” 4. Rev, 


SERMONS, selected and abridged chiefly from 
Minor. Authors, from Advent to Whitsunday inclusive, and 
from Trinity Sunday to the 25th Sunday inclusive. 

eer By the Rev. S. CLAPHAM, M.A. 
Vicar of Christchurch, Hants; of Great Ousehorne, York- 
shire ; and Editor of the Abridgment of the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln’s Elements of Christian Theology. ; 


In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 12. in Boards. 

** These sermons are truly excellent.” Brit. Crit. ‘* The thanks 
of the public ure duc, and we have no doubt wiil be liberally given 
to Mr. Clapham, for rescuing from oblivion or obsurity, some of 
the best sermons of which the English Janguage can boast.” Anti Fac. 
“This work, which is highly interesting, will, we presume, be 

- widely circulated, and wherever it goes, it must do good.” Or. Ch. 


OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES on various 
Subjects. By the Rev. RICHARD MUNKHOUSE, D.D. 
of the Queen’s College, Oxford. I 3 vols. 8vo. embellish- 
ed with a Portrait of the Author, Price 12, 4s. in Boards. 

“ We are of opinion that Dr. Munkhouse deserves much com- 
mendation, and of that particular kind which it has been his 
‘ambition ‘to obtain.” Crit, Rev. 


POPULAR EVIDENCES OF NATURAL 
RELIGION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. THOMAS WATSON. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. in Boards. _ 

** The subjects treated are judiciously chosen, the style is simple 
and perspicuous, and the whole is well adapted to answer the pur- 
pases for which it was designed.” Lit. Fourn. “* We can venture 
to promise our readers that they will find great pleasure and much 
valuable instruction from this performance.” Ann. Rev. 


LECTURES delivered in the Parish Church of 

Wakefield, in the Year 1802, on that Part of the Liturgy 
of the Church of England contained in the Moming 
Prayer. By THOMAS ROGERS, M.A. 
Master of the Grammar School, Afternoon Lecturer of St. 
John’s, and Sunday Evening Lecturer of the. Parish Church 
in Wakefield. In 4 vols. crown 8vo. Price 12. 4s. in 
Boards. 
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Yer Virtue. 


‘ } 

LETTERS TO DISSENTING MINISTERS, 
and to STUDENTS for the MINISTRY, from the Rey. 
Mr. JOB ORTON, transcribed from his original Short- 
Hand, with Notes Explanatory and Biographical. 

By 5. PALMER. In 2 vols. !¢mno. Price 8s. in Boards. 

These Letters were addressed to the Rev. Dr. Ashworth, 
the Rey. Messrs. Clark, Seddon, Robins, Hughes, Palmer, 
&c. in all upwards of Seventy; besides several to and 
from Persons of a different Description, introduced in 
the Memoirs and Appendix. 

“« We have no hesitation in saying, that Mr. Palmer has perforin- 
ed an acceptable service in compiling this co)lection of Letters. 
They may be read both with pleasure and: profit by persons of ali 
denominations, and, more particularly, both by Dissenting Minis- 
ters, and those also of the Established Church,” Crit. Rev. ° 


DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES, for the. Use 
of YOUNG PERSONS. ] 
5 By CHARLES. WELLBELOVED. 
The Third Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. Price 3s. bonna. 
‘<The design of this little volume fs excellent, and equal coinmen- 
dation may be given to its execution.” MM. Rev. 
LETTERS from the Rev. Mr. Job Orton, and 


the Rev. Sir James Stonehouse, Bart. M D. to the Rev. 


‘Thomas Stedman, M.A. Vicar of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, 


The 2d Edit. In ¢ vols. foolscap Sve. Price 10s. 6d. Boards. 


THE KORAN, COMMONLY CALLED 
THE ALCORAN OF MOHAMMED, translated from the 
original Arabic ; with explanatory Notes, taken from the 
most approved Commentators. To whichis prefixed, a 
Preliminary Discourse. 

- By GEORGE SALE, Gent. 
A New Edition. In vols. 8vo. Price 16s. in Boards. 


THE WORKS OF PHILIP DODDRIDGE, 
D.D. With his Life, by Orton. A New Edition. In5 vols. 
8vo. Price 22. in Boards. 


THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; or, a Para- 
phrase and Version of the New Testament; with Critical 
Nates, and a Practical Improvement of each Section. 

By P. DODDRIDGE, D.D. -— * 
to which is prefixed a Life of the Author, by Andrew Kip- 


pis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. in 6 vols. 8vo. 32. 3s. Boards. 


THE POWER OF RELIGION ON THE 


MIND, in Retirement, Affliction, and at the Approach of 
Death. Exemplified in the Testimonies and Experience 
of Persons, distinguished by their Greatness, Learning, 
By LINDLEY MURRAY. ; 
The 10th Edit. corrected, and greatly enlarged, 3s. 6d. bd. 
_** Itisa book which may be read with profit, by “persons in alt 
Situations; and, with the rising generation, it may answer the 
double purpose of improving them in biography and in virtue.’ 
M. Rev. ** We have bad frequent occasion to speak of the dili- 
gence, good sense, and good intentions of Mr. Murray ; and we cons 
gratalate him sincerely. op the success of this particalar work." 
Brit. Crit, “This work has been Jong and jusily admired; and, 
in its present enlarged state, forins, in our opinion, one of the best 
books that can be put into the hands.of young people.” Gua. of Ed. 


LE POUVOIR DE LA RELIGION SUR 


LESPRIT, dans la Retraite, ’AMiction, et anx Approches 
de la Mort; demontre par Jes Actions, les Sentimens, et 
la Conduite, des Persennes illustres par leur Rang, leur 
Savoir, et leurs Vertus. Traduit de, Anglaise, dela 
dixieme Edition de Lindley Murray, par L. R. LAPAYE, 
Price 4s. bound. heist 


* 


' EDUCATION. 


_AN ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK; with 


Reading Lessons adapted to the Capacities of Children : 
in Three Parts, calculated to advance the Learners by na- 
tural and easy Gradations ; and to teach Orthography and 
Pronunciation together. 
By LINDLEY MURRAY, 
- Author of “ English Grammar,” &c. The Fourth Edition. 
In demy 18mo. Price 1s. 6d: bound. 


«We doubt not that, in process of time, the spelling book will have 
-as-many admirers as the grammar has already obtained.'’” Imp. 
Rev. ‘* We recommend to the public this most important little 
volume, as the only work with which we are acquainted, in the 
English language, for teaching children to read, written bya phi- 
losopher and a man of taste.’ Lit. Fourn. | ‘* We canrecommend 
it as the best work of the kind which has lately fallen under our 
inspection.” Anti Fac. ‘‘ In this book are several useful things, 
not commonly found in such works.” Brit. Crit. “« This little 
book is singularly well adapted to answer the purpose for which it 
is intended.” M. Rev. “ Mr, Murray has composed one of the 
best elementary booksfor children in the English language.” Crit. 
Rev. “'Thisis a very neat and useful elementary. book.” Chr, 04. 


f 


FIRST BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
By LINDLEY MURRAY. Price Ga. sewed. 

“ This very: improved Primmer is intended to. prepare the 
learner for the above mentioned Spelling Book, and is particularl 
intended by the author to assist mothers in the, instruction o 
their young children.” M. Rev. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, adapted to the dif 


ferent Classes of Learners. With an Appendix, containing 
Rules and Observations, for assisting the more advanced 
Students to write with Perspicuity and Accuracy. 

By LINDLEY MURRAY. 


‘A new and improved Edition, being the Twelfth, In 1 vol. 


Demy 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. bound; aud ‘ou superffue royal, 
Price 5s. in extra Boards. Y 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF MURRAY’S EN- 
GLISH GRAMMAR. With an Appendix, containing Ex- 
ercises in Parsing, in Orthography, in Syntax, and in 
Punctuation. Designed for the yonuger Classes of Learii- 
ers. The Fourteenth Edition, enlarged and improved. 
Price fs. hound, vi ; SHA 


% ' PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, HURST, REES, AND ORME, 


ENGLISH EXERCISES, ADAPTED TO 
MURRAY'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, consisting of Exem- 
plifications of the Parts of Speech, Instances of False 
Orthography, Violations of the Rules of Syntax, Defects in 
Punctuation, and Violations of the Rules respecting Per- 
spicnuity and Accuracy. Designed for the Benefit of Pri- 
vate Learners, as well as for the Use of Sehools. The 
Ninth Edition, much improved. Price 2s.6d. bound. — - 


A KEY TO THE ENGLISH EXERCISES ; 


éalculated to enable private Learners to become their own 
» Yustructors in Grammar and Composition. The Eighth 
Edition. Pree2s. bound. ihe Exercises and Key may be 


had together. Price 4s. boand., 

“ Mr. Murray’s English Grammar, English Bxercises, and Abridg- 
ment of the Grammar, ‘claim our attention, on account of their 
being composed on the principle we have so frequently recom- 
mended, re combining religious and morat improvement with the 
elements of scientific knowledge, ‘fhe late learned )r. Blair gave 
his opinion of itin the following terms:—* Mr, Lindley Murray’s 
Grammar, with the Exercises and the Key in a separate volume, I 
esteem ag a most excellent performance. I think it superior to any 
work of that nature we have yet had; and am persuaded that it is, 
by much, the best Grammar of the English language extant. On 
Syntax, in particular, he hasshown a Wenderful degree of acuteness 
and precision, in ascertaining the propriety of language, and in 
rectifying the numberless crrors which writers are apt to commit. 
Most useful these books must cerlainly be to all who are applying 
themselves to the arts’of composition.” Guard. of Educ, Py 

“ Mr, Murtay’s Grammar, Exercises, and Key to the Exercises, 
form altogether, by far, the most complete and judicious analysis 
of the English language, that has hitherto been published.” Ann. Rev, 

‘The principle upon which all the publications of Mr. Murray, 
for the instruction of the rising generation are founded, ig such as 
gives him an unquestionable claim to ai protection.” Antz Fac, 

‘“Mhis Grammar is a publication of much merit, and fully answers 
the professions in the ‘rile. ‘fhe Appendix contains some of the 
best rules for writing elegantly, and with propriety, that we recol- 
Ject toe have seen.” AI. Rev. ors 

“€ Its materials have been carefully and judiciously selected ; its 
zyrangement ts distinct, and well adapted to the purpose of instrac- 
tion ; and its expression is simple, perspicuous, and accurate.” A1.Re 

“There appears, in this Grammar, a considerable share of ju- 
dicious analysis and arrangement. The Author applies his philo- 
logical rules, with great success, to some of the most striking ano- 
malies in English phraseology.’ Brit. Crit. 


“This work has attained to so extensive a circulation, and we 
earnestly recommend it to all who are desivous of acquiring a clear 
und comprehensive knowledge of the English language.” Eclec. Rev. 

«* [need not acquaint the vublic with the merit and success of 
Lindley Murray’s English Grammar, which seems to have superseded 
every other.” Walker's Outl. of Eng. Grammar. ‘ 

«¢ We have been much pleased with the perusal of Mr. Murray’s 
English Exercises. They occupy, with distinguished excellence, a 
most important place in the science of the Englisk language.” M.Rev, 

‘¢ ‘These exercises are, in general, well calculated to promote the 
purpose of information, not only with regard to orthography and 
punctuation, but also in point of phraseology, syntax, and precise 
perspicuity of composition.” Crit. Rv. 

“There is great judgment shewn in these Exercises ; and, what is 
A commea merit, the greatest perspicuily in the adaption of the 
examples to the several rules.” Brit. Crit. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH 
READER; or a Selection of Pieces, in Prose and Poe- 
try, &c. By LINDLEY MURRAY. : 

The Third Edit. enlarged and APLDTOER 3s. bound. 


** This introduction may be safely recommended, and put. into 
the hands of youth: and the rules and observations for assisting 
them to read with propriety, form to it a very suitable introduc- 
tion.” M. Rev. ** Our’ pages bear ample testimony, both to 
the ability and the diligence of Mr. Murray. His different publi- 
cations evince much sound judgment and good sense; and his selec- 
tions are well calculated to answer the intended purpose.” Br. Cr. 


THE ENGLISH READER; or, Pieces in 


Prose and Poetry, selected from the best Writers. De- 
signed to assist young Persons io read with Propriety and 
‘Effect ; to improve their Language and Sentiments; and 
“to inculcate some of the most important Principles of 
Piety aud Virtue. With a few preliminary Observations 
on the Principles of good Reading... 
“By LINDLEY MURRAY. The Fifth Edition. 4s. bound. - 
«© There is very Considcrable merit jn this compilation, the con- 
tents of which are pretty equally made up of the agreeable and 
the useful.” New i, Rev, ** ‘This work may be recommended as 
a useful companion to the young of buih sexes.” Criz. Rev, 
*< The plan of this work is highly commendable, and the execu- 
tion good.” Gent. Mag. — ** ‘The selections are made with good: 
taste, and with a view to moral and religious improvement, as well 
as mere entertainment,”’. Brit. Crit. | ‘* ‘This selection reftects 
-much credit on the taste of the compiler; and the arrangement 
af the various pieces Is judicious,” A4, Rev. 3 


SEQUEL TO THE ENGLISH READER; 


or, Elegant Selections, in Prose and Poetry. Designed to 
improve the higher Class of Learners in Reading ; to esta- 
hiish a Taste for Just and accurate Composition; and to 
promote the Interests of Piety and Virtue. 
By LINDLEY MURRAY. The Second Edit 4s. bound. 
«<The character that we formerly gave of Mr, Murray’s ‘ English 
Reader,’ is justly applicable to the present supplemental] volume.” 
Gent. Mag. ‘*'The present publication is evidently directed to 
the same important object, which our author has uniformly pur- 
sued in all his former works; the further improvement of the. 
mind and the beart’»  Zond. Rew. “‘itisenough to say of this 


é \ 


useful volume that it, displays Mr. Murray’s taste, judgment, and 
acquaintance with English literature, and that enlightened regard ~ 


toreligion and morality which so eminently qualifies him to guide 
the studies of youth.” Lit. Fourn, * This compilation (the 
Sequel) appears more iree from objectionable passages, and better 
adapted to the improvement of youth, than any other of the kind 
which we have seen.” Eclec. Rev.  ** We have no hesitation in 
recommending this selection as the best of its kind.” Crit. Rew. 


LECTEUR FRANCOIS: ou, Recueil de 
Pieces, en Prose eten Verse, tiresdes Meilleurs Ecrivains, 
pour servir a-perfectiouner les jeunes Gens daus la Lec- 
ture; a etendre leur Connoissance de la Langue Fran- 
coise’; eta leur incuiquer Ges Principes de Vertu et de 
Piete. Par LINDLEY MURRAY. 


Autegr dune Grammaire Angloise, &c, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 

‘* Mr. Murray is entitled to great commendation for the care 
and jadgment evidently displayed in the useful collection before 
us.” Anti Fac.. ‘Especial care has been taken to render 
the study of eloquence subservient to virtue; and to introduce only 
such pieces as shall answer the double purpose of promoting good 
principles, and a correct and elegant taste. This will, no doubt, 
be found a very useful school book.” M.Rev. £* This volume 
follows the uniform size, neatness, and accuracy of Mr. Murray’s 
productions. Lt is a valuable addition to the library, not merely 
as being free from. gross defects of other collections, but as af- 
fording the student such an introduction to French literature as is 
no where else accessible.” Ecl. Rev. *« Mr. Murray may claim 
the proud title of the friend of youth. His numerous and excellent 
publications for the use of young people, are too well kuown for 
us to descant upon them, ‘The student will find his‘advamtage in 
making use ofthis work, as he will be sure to -form his taste after 
the most correct models.” Crit. Rev. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN. 
GUAGE; in which the Words are deduced from their Ori- 
‘“ihals, expiained in their different Meanings, and autho- 
rised by the Names of the Writers in whose Works they 
are found. Abstracted from the Folio Edition, by the 
Author, SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. ° 
Yo which ts prefixed, a Grammar of the English Lan. 
guage. The Twelfth Edition, corrected and revised ; with 
considerable Additions from the Eighth Edition of the 
Original, in 4te. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s, 6d. bound. 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, IN MINIATURE, in 18mo. 
The Eighteenth Edition. Price 3s. bound. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'S 
DICKIONARY, English and Latin. Designed for the 
Use of Schools. By THOMAS MORELL, D.D. 

The Seventh Edit. In 1 large vol. Svo. Price 15s. bound. 


LECTURES ON BELLES LETTRES AND 
LOGIC. By the late WILLIAM BARRON, F.A.S.E, 
And Professor of Belles Lettres and Logic in the University 
of St. Andrews. In @ vols, &vo. Price One Guimea, Boards. 

** This work is well calculated tor the initiation of the young 
into the arts of criticisin and rhetoric. The style is remarkably 
perspicuous, and at the same time animated; while the neatness 
and distinctness of the arrangement merit €very praise.” Lit. Fou. 


THE SYNONYMES OF THE LATIN LAN- 
GUAGE, alphabetically’ arranged ; with .a Critical Dis- 
sertation upon the Force of its Prepositions, beth in a 
simple and compound State. By JOHN HILL, LL.D. &c. 
Professor of Humanity in the University, and Fellow uf 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. In 4to. 12. 11s. 6d. Bds. 


‘* ‘The variety of curious and important information which this 
contains must render it a valuable acquisition lo every lover of 
ancientlearning.” Lit. Fourn. 


MATTAIRE’S CLASSICS. 
JOHANNIS BONIFONIL ARVERNI. Price 1s. 3d, 
CATULLI, TIBULLI, EF PROPERTII OPERA. 12mo. 

Price 3s. 6d. bound. : 
C, JULIL CHSARIS ET A. HIRTIE. 12mo. 4s. 6d. hd. 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM Grace. 12mo. 4s, bound. 
HOMERLI ILIAS. 12mo. Price 6s. bound. 
M. ANNI LUCANI PHARSALIA. 12mo. 3s. bound. 
MUSARUM ANGLICANARUM ANALECTA,. 2 vols. 
12mo. Price 6s. bound. ; 
M. VALERII MARTIALIS EPIGRAMATA. 12mo, Price 
3s. bound. 
_CORNELIT NEPOTIS VITA. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 
P. OVIDIT EPISTOLA. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. hound. | 
—— FASTI TRISTIA. 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 
C. FLINII CXZCILII SECUNDI Epist. et Paneg. 12mo. 
Price 3s. bound. - ; 
CAII SALUSTIT CRISPI. 12mo. — Price 2s. 6d. bound. 
SOPHOCLES TRAGGDIA Septem, 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. bd. 
P, VIRGILIT MARONIS OPERA. 18mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION OF GRAM. 
MAR, generally to be used. Compiled and set forth for 
the bringing up of all those that intend to attain to the 
Knowledge of the Latin Tongue. By JOHN WARD. 

12m0, Price 2s. 6d. bound, 


¢ 


_. In 1 vol. 12mo. 


_ DON and its ENVIRONS. 


EDUCATION. 3 


INSTITUTIO GREECE GRAMMATICES 
COMPENDIARIA: in usum regi Scholae Westmenas- 
teriensis. ' By JOHN WARD. ~ 

> hh -42mo. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF MR. PINKER. 
TON’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY; and Professor VINCE’S 
ASTRONOMICAL INTRODUCTION. In} large vol. 8vo,. 
with a Selection of the. most useful Maps, accurately co- 
pied from these in the larger Work, all which were drawn 
under the Direction and with the latest improvements of 
Arrowsmith. The Second Edition. Price 12s. in Boards. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY. 
AND ASTRONOMY, by the Globes and Maps. To which 
are added, the Construction of Maps, and a Table of La- 
titudes and Longitudes. . By E. and J. BRUCE, 

eachers of Geography and the Mathematics, The Se- 
cond Edition, with considerable Additions and Improve- 
ments, in 1 yol. 12mo. Price 5s. in Boards, - 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GEO- 
GRAPHY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT; comprising a 
Summary Chronological and Geographical View of the 
Events recorded respecting the Ministry of Our Saviour; 
with Questions for Examination, and an accented Index, 
principally. designed for the Use of Young Persons, and 
for the Sunday Employment of Schools. 

By LANT CARPENTER. 
illustrated with Maps. Price 5s. Boards. 


_. PITY’S GIFT; a Collection of interesting 
Tales, from the Works of Mr. Pratt. In | vol. 1¢mo. em- 
bellished with Wood Cuts. Price 3s. bound. 


THE PATERNAL PRESENT; being a Se- 
quel to Pity’s Gift. Chiefly selected from the Writings of 
Mr. Pratt. Embellished with 11 Wood Cats. 3s. bound. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY 


~ 


AND PRACTICE OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRI- 


GONOMETRY, and the Orthographic and Stereegraphic 
Projections of the Sphere, including the Theory of Na- 
Vigation. Ulustrated by a,Variety of Practical Examples, 
and applied to the Mensuration of Heights and Distances; 
to determine the Latitude by Two Altitudes'of the Sun; 
the Longitude by Lunar Observaiions; and to other im- 
portant Problems on the Sphere, and in Nautical Astro- 
nomy. By THOMAS KEITH. 
tn 1 vol. 8vav Price 10s. 6d. in Boards. . 


/ . 

A NEW TREATISE on the USE of the 
GLOBES; or a Philosophical View of the Earth and 
Heavens : comprehending an Account of the Figure, Mag- 
nitude,.and Motion of the Earth; with the natural Changes 
of its Surface, caused by Floods, Earthquakes, &c. de- 
signed for the Instruction of Youth. . 

By THOMAS KEITH.., 
In 1 vol. 12mo., with Copper-plates. Price 6s. in Boards. 
*‘ This yolume comprehends a great quantity of valuable mat- 
fer in a small compass, and we think it cannot -fail to answer the 
purposes for which it is designed.” Brit. Crit. ** ‘This work is 
ably executed.” Gen. Rev. 


INSTRUCTIVE RAMBLES through LON- 
By Mrs. HELME. 


. Complete in ivol. Price4s. bound. _ 
** Much topographical and historical knowledge is contained in 


these volumes, mingled with pertinent reflections.” Crit. Rev. 


MATERNAL INSTRUCTION; or, Family 


Conversations, on moral and interesting Subjects, -inter- 
spersed with History, Biography, and original Stories. 
Designed for the Perusal of Youth. 
: ’ By ELIZABETH HELME. : 
In 2 vols. 12mo. with Frontispieces. Privé 6s. in Boards, 
«* These little stories are interesting afd instructive, and may be 
put into the hands of children at about ten years old, with much 
advantage.” Ayn. Rev. _** ‘here is something in the plan of the 
present little work particularly pleasing. Itis with great pleasure 
that we recommend a work, the design of which is so sensible, and 
the execution So satisfactory.” Brit. Crit. ‘© Mrs. Helme has in 
this work made a very pleasing addition to the Juvenile Library. 
Every,child must be amused with reading them, and to be improved, 
we think he cannot fail.” Crit. Rev. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND), related in 
Familiar Conversations, by a Father to his Children. 
terspersed with moral and instructive Remarks and Ob- 
servations on the most leading and interesting Subjects, 
designed for the Perusal of Youth. 
hy By ELIZABETH HELME. 

In 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. bd. with Frontispieces by Hopwood. 
. * The present. performance seems exceedingly well adapted to 
the proposed purpose, and it 1s worthy ef a respectable place-ip 


_ the Juvenile Mibrary.” Brit. Ceit, 


In-- 


LETTERS addressed toa YOUNG LADY, 


wherein the Duties and Characters of Women are consi- 
dered chiefly with a Reference to prevailing Opinions. 
; By Mrs. WEST. aM 

The Second Edition. In 3 vols. i2mo. Price 12. 1s. Boards. 

“ We du not venture without mature deliberation to assert, 
that not merely as critics, but ‘as parents, husbands, and brothers, 
we Can recommend to the ladies of Britain, ‘‘ The Letters of Mrs, 
West.’’ Crit, Rev. 


LETTERS addressed to a YOUNG MAN, 


on his First Entrance into Lifé; and adapted to the pecu- 
liar Circumstances of the present Times. 
By Mrs. WEST. | 
The 4th Edit. In 3 vols. 12mo. Price 16s. 6d. Boards. 

_. ** This work appears to us highly valuable. The doctrines which 
it teaches are orthodox, temperate, uniform, and liberal; and the 
manners which it recommends are what every judicious parent 
would wish his son to adopt,” Brit. Crit, ‘*The writer is al~ 
ready known to the world asa novelist and poet, and her writings 
in each of these departments have acquired her considerable cele- 
brity.” Gent. Mag. “© We consider these letters as truly yva- 
luable, and would strongly recommend them to. the attention of 
our younger friends.” Cr. Rew. ** We cannot withhold our tri- 
bute of praise which a work of such superlative merit demands.“ 
Guard. of Ed, : , 


LETTERS FROM MRS. PALMERSTONE 
TO HER DAUGHTER; inculcating Morality by entertain- 
ing Narratives. | By Mrs. HUNTER, of Norwich. 

_ _In3 vols. post 8vo. Price 15s. in Boards. 

‘* This is a very pleasing and well executed performance.” Br. Cr, 
‘© The present letters evidently display a habit of observation on 
men and manners; but it is of more importance to add that they 
exhibit, in the person of the author, the patroness of virtue.” 
M. Rev.  ‘‘ These letters justly claim a distinguished rank among. 
the literary productions of the present day, for young persons o 
the female sex, in genteel life.’ Guard. of Educ. 


LETTERS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


exhibiting a-View of the Power, the Wisdom, and Good- 
ness of the. Deity, so eminently displayed in the Formation 
of the Universe, and the various Relations of Utility which 
inferior Beings have to the Human Species. Calculated 
particularly for the Use of Schools and Young Persons in 
general of both Sexes, in order to impress their Minds 
With a just Knowledge of the Creation, and with exalted 
Ideas of its Great Author. Illustrated by upwards of 100, 
engraved Subjects, applicable to the Work. - 
By JOHN BIGLAND. In 1 vol. 12mo. Price 9s. Boards. 


THE CHRISTMAS FIRE-SIDE; or the 
JUVENILE CRITICS. By SARAH WHEATLEY. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. Price 38. bound, 


AN EXCURSION FROM LONDON TO 


DOVER: containing- some Account of the Manufactures, 


‘Natural and Artificial Curiosities, History and Antiquities 


of-the Towns and Villages; interspersed with Historical 
and Biographical Anecdotes, Natural History, Poétical Ex 
tracts, and Tales, particularly intended for the Amusement 
and instruction of Youth. By JANE GARDINER, 
Elsham Hall, Lincolnshire. In 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. bound, 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LAN- 
GUAGE, on a new and improved Plan, in English and 
Greek. By JOHN JONES, 
Member of the Philological Society at Manchester. Neatly 
printed in i2mo. Price 6s. in Boards. ; 

«© This work is in reality what in the title-page it professes to 
be, a Gréek Grammar upon an tmproved, as well as a mew plah. 
We cannot but regard Mr. Jones’s Greek Grammar as a book that 
will be peculiarly serviceable to those who study or teach the 
Greek language.” Imp. Rev. _‘* It exhibits many proofs of in- 
genuity and extensive research, of a mind acute and vigorous, 
and habitually, and often successfully, employed in philosophica? 
investigations.” Ann, Rev. : 


GREEK EXERCISES, in Syntax, Ellipses, 


Dialects, Prosody, and Metaphrases, (after the Manner of 


“ Clarke’s and Mair’s Introduction to the making of La- 


tin,”) adapted to the Grammars of Eton, Wettenhall, 
Moore, Bell, and Holmes. To which is prefixed, a con-. 
cise but comprehensive Syntax. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM NEILSON, D.D. 
Minister of Dundalk, Ireland. The Second Edition. Int 
vol, 8vo. Price 5s. in Boards, and with the Key, 8s. 


“* This work strictly fulfils the professions of the title-page,” 
Eel. Rev. ‘ ; 


GRAMMAIRE ESPAGNOLE RAISON- 


NEE. Contenant un Traite de Pronanciation fonde sur 
les Regles etablies par PAcademie de Madrid: des Regles 
comparatives de la Langue Espagnole, et de la Langue 
Francois; des Notes qui font connoitre la Rapport qui se 
trouve entre le Genie de la Langue Espagnole, et celui de 
la Langue Angloise, é&c. &c, &c. Par M. JOSSE, 
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Maitre de Langues dans cette Capitale, Seconde Edition, 
revue, corrigee, etaugmentee. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 8s. 
“*Tf any chooses to pursue the study of the Spanish language 
through the medium of the French, he will find the way very Clear 
by making use of Josse’s French and Spanish Grainmar, &c.” 
M, Maz. “¢ This Grammar possesess considerable merit.” New 
+ Lond. Rev. «‘Phis Grammar is wellexecuted.” Crit. Rev. 7 


COURS DE THEMES, adaptes aux prisicipes 


fondamentaux de la langue Espagnole etables par J’Aca- 

demie de Madrid, avec des Renvois aux Regles qui doi- 

‘vent servir a leur traduction ; des Notes explicatives des 

Idiomes sur lesquels les deux langues diferent, et de 

totes les dificultes un peu serieuses. Par M. JOSSE, 
Seconde Edition, revue, corrigee, et angmentee. 

1 vol. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. sewed. 


AN UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
being an accurate System of French Accidence and Syn- 
tax, on an improved Plan. By NICOLAS HAMEL, 

Fourth Edition, Price 3s. 6d. hound. 

“© Of the many excellent French Grammars now in use, this is 
among the best.”—‘*it is both comprehensive and concise, and 
is as well adapted as most Grammars for the use of schools.”— 
.“* He has composed his work on sound principles and exact defi- 
‘nitions,’—‘ His book demands our commendation.” 


GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES UPON 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, compared with the English. 
By NICHOLAS HAMEL. 
The Third Edition, with great Improvements. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE WORLD IN MINIATURE;; contain- 


ing a curious and faithful Account of the Situation, Ex- 
tent, Productions, Government, Population, Dress, Man- 
ners, Curiosities, &c. &c. of the diiferent Countries of 
the World,’ compiled from the best Authorities; with 
proper References to the most essential Rules of the French 
Language, prefixed to the Work, and the Translation of 
the difficult ‘Words and idiomatical Expressions : a Book 
particularly useful to Students in Geography, History, or 
the French Language. By NICHOLAS HAMEL, 

The Second Edition. In1 vol. 12mo. Price 4s. Bound. 


AN ALPHABETIC KEY TO PROPRIA 
QU MARIBUS, QU/E GENUS, and AS IN PRASENTI, 
containing all the Exainples declined and translated, with 
the Rules “quoted under each, and numerical References to 
the context. By J. CAREY, LL.D. 

In 1 vol, {2mo. Price Qs, ‘6d. bound. 


A NEW GUIDE TO THEITALIAN LAN. 
GUAGE, by which it may be learned with great Facility 
and. Dispatch. Chiefly intended for Young Ladies. 
By G. A. GRAGLIA, 
Author of the Italian and English Dictionary. 
Price 5s. 6d. in Boards. 


A CONTINUATION OF THE NEW 
GUIDE TO THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE; or Exercises 
upon an entire new Plan. By G. A. GRAGLIA. 

in i2mo. Price 3s. 6d. sewed. 


’ .AN ITALIAN COLLECTION of Historical, 
Mythological, and Moral LETTERS, familiarly written by 
@ Mother to her Danghter, and several of her Friends. 
By G. A. GRAGLIA. 
/ ‘ In 1 -vol.i2mo. Price 6s. bound. 


THE NEW POCKET DICTIONARY OF 
‘THE ITALIAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two 
Parts: Italian and English—English and Jtalian. 

By G. A. GRAGLIA. 
A new Edition. Corrected throughout by A. Montucci, 
LL.D. and revised by P. N. Rabaudy, Teacher of the 
French and Italian Languages. In 1 vol. square 12mo. 
Price 7s. bound. 


A KEY TO .CHAMBAUD'S EXERCISES : 
heing a correct Transiation of the varions Exercises con- 
tained in that Book. By E. J. VOISIN. 

_ Price 3s, bound. 


TAYLOR’S USEFUL ARITHMETIC: or, 


the most necessary Parts of the Science of Numbers ren- 
dered easy. The Second Edition, corrected and improv- 
ed. Price 1s. 6¢d,-—Also, a Key to the useful Arithmetic; 
containing Answers to all the Questions and Exercises, 
and Directions for the Solution. Price 1s. 

“" Mr. ‘paylor’s Useful Arithmetic is better calculated to instruct 
a child, than any other little treatise we know extant.” Crit. Rev. 
« ‘Phe attention of the author to the utility of the work, and the 
plan which he has pursued, appear to promise it a favourable re- 
ception.” M. Rev. “* ‘This tract will be found very useful as an 
initiatory treatise.” Eclec. Rev. 


‘In 


In 12moa. 


PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, HURST, REES, AND ORME. | 
‘THE ARITHMETICIAN’S GUIDE; or, a_ 


Complete Exercise Book, for the Use of public Schools 
and private Teachers. By WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
Teacher of the Mathematics, &c. &c. &c. The Fifth 
Edition, {n 1 vol. 12mo. Price 3s. bound. 


THE UNION DICTIONARY; containing 
all that is truly useful in the Dictionaries of Johnson, 
Sheridan, and Walker ; the bide acest and explanatory 
Matter selected from Dr. Johnson, the Pronunciation ad- 
justed according to Mr. Walker, with the Addifion of Mr. 
Sheridan’s Pronunciation of those Words whercin these 
two eminent Orthoepists differ. 

The Whole designed to present to the Reader at sone 
View, the Orthography, Explanation, Pronunciation, and 
Accentuation of all the purest and most approved Terms 
in the English Language. With a Mythological and Histo- 
rical Appendix of proper. Names, deduced from the best 
Authorities. By THOMAS BROWNE, LL. D. 
Author of a “‘ New Classical Dictionary,’ “ Viridarium 
Poeticum,” é&c. The Second Edition, with numerous Ad- 
ditions and Improvements. In 1 vol. Price ys. bound. 

*,* Upwards of One Thousand Words not inserted in 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, aud selected from the Writings 
of our most eminent modern Authors, namely, Burke, 
Blackstone, Chesterfield, Bryant, Hawkesworth, Gray, Ma- 
son, Shenstone, Cowper, Blair, &c. &c. have been care- 
fully ingrafted on the present Edition. A concise Histori- 
cal and Mythological Dictionary has been also subjoined. 


THOUGHTS UPON DOMESTIC or PRI- 
VATE EDUCATION. The Second Edition. In one vol. 
12mo. Price 3s. im Boards. 


HISTORICAL AND 
QUESTIONS for the Use of Young People; with a Selec- 
tion of British and General Biography, oc, 

By RICHMAL MANGNAL, 
The Fifth Edition, corrected, in 1Zmo. Price 4s. bound. 


ESOP’S FABLES, with instructive Applica-. 


tions, selected from. Dr. Croxall’s Edition. A new Edi- 
tion, in a Pocket Volume, embellished with 111 elegant 
Engravings. Price, in Boards, 1%s.; handsomely bound 
and gilt, 14s.; or in Morocco 16s. 6d. 


FABLES. By Joun Gay. 


in foolscap 8vo with 69 beautiful Engravings. 


FABLES. By Jown Gay. 


1vol. Price only 2s. 6d. bound. 


THE METHOD OF TEACHING AND 
STUDYING THE BELLES LETTRES; or, an Introduce: 
tion to Languages, Poetry, Rhetoric, History, Moral Phi- 
losophiy, Physics, ac. By Mr. ROLLIN 
Translated from the French. A new Edition. In 3 vols. 
8vo. printed on fine wove demy. Price 1/. 1s. Boards. 


LETTERS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE MIND. Addressed to a Young Lady. 
By Mrs. CHAPONE. 
In ivol. i8mo. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 
The same Work in i2mo. on a fine paper. Price 4s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM BARON HALLER TO 
HIS DAUGHTER, on the TRUTHS of -the CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION... Translated from the German. A new Edi- 
tion, neatly printed on fine paper. Price 3s. sewed. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, in a Series of 
Letters from:’a Nobleman to his Son. A new Edition, 
continued to the Peace of 1802. To which are added, 

Two Letters on the Study and Biograpby of the ancient 
and modern British Historians. In 2 vols. 12mo,. Price ss, 


THE LOOKING GLASS FOR THE-MIND, 


or, Intellectual Mirror, being an elegant Callection of ite 


Finely printed 


Price 9s. _ 


most delightful little Stories, and interesting Tales, chiefly ( 


translated from that much admired Work, PAmi des 
Enfans, with 74 cuts, designed and engraved on Wood, by 
J. Bewick. The Tenth Edit. In 1 vol. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. 


ARCH/ELOGIA GRAECA ; or the Antiquities 
of Greece. 
By JOHN POTTER, D.D. late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
A new Edition. In 2 vols, 8vo. Price 18s, in Boards: 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. Translated 


from the French of M. Berquin. A new Edition. In 
4 vols. Lomo. with Frontispieces. Price 10s. in Boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Complete in. 


» oe 


‘ 
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THE NATURE OF THINGS; a Didactic 
Poem. Tratslated from the Latin of TITUS LUCRE- 
‘TIUS CARUS, accompanied with the original Text, and 
illustrated by Notes, philological and explanatory. 

/ -By JOHN MASON GOOD. | 
In 2 vols, 4to. embellished with elegantly engraved Fron- 
‘tispieces. Price 42. 4s. in Boards: 

** The original Text is from Mr. Wakefield’s Edition, 
re-printed by the Cousent of the’Proprietor ; and. the few 
Variations from it that occur in the Translation, are spe- 
cified in the Notes alone, that its Integrity might not be 
infringed upon. , \ 

' ‘* We take leave of this translation with much admiration of its 
general merits, and much respect for the ingenuity, learning, and 
taste of the translator. He has executed his labour in a manner 
highly reputable to himself, and filled a place which was vacant 
tn the catalogue of English literature.” An. Rev. “* This trans- 
lation is, in our opfhion, faithful, and as close to the Latin as can 
possibly be, and be at the same time at all intelligible: and Mr. 
Good has avoided many errors into which other translators, parti- 
cularly Mr. Creech, had fallen.” Anti Fac. “* we acknowledge 
our opinion, that there is not any classical pocm more favourable 
for translation than that of Lucretius ; and that a more competent 
translator could scarcely be found, than the author-of the work 
before us.” Ecl, Rev. ; 


THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH 
BORDER; consisting of Historical and Romantic BaHads, 
collected in the Southern Counties of Scotland; witha 
few of a modern Date, founded on local Tradition. With 
an Intreduction, and Notes by the Editor, 

; WALTER SCOTT, Esq. Advocate. 
The Second Edition. In 3 vols. Svo. finely printed by. Bal- 
lantyne of Edinburgh. Price 12. 11s. 6d. in Boards. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
Poem. By WALTER SCOTT, Esq. 
The Fourth Edition. Price 10s. 6d. in Boards. 


BALLADS and LYRICAL PIECES; con- 


sisting of Glenfinlas, or Lord Ronald’s Corenach.—The 


A 


Eve of St. John.—Cadyow Casile.—The Grey Brother.—. | 


Thomas the Rhymer, parts 1, 2, and 3.—The Fire King.— 
Frederick and Alice.—The Wild Huntsmen.—War Song.— 
The Norman Horse Shoe.—The Dying Bard.—The Maid of 
‘Toro.—Helivellyn. By WALTER SCOTT, Esq. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price Ts. 6d. in Boards. 

*,* The two latter Works contain the whole of Mr. 
Scott’s original Poetry. : 


‘SIR TRISTREM,a Metrical Romance of the 
Thirteenth Century. 
By THOMAS of ERCILDOUNE, called the RHYMER. 
Edited from the Auchinleck MS. by Walter Scott, Esq. 
Superbly printed in royal 8vo. by Ballantyne. (Only 150 

Copies printed.) Price 2d. 2s. in Boards. - 


MADOC. A Poem. In Two Parts. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. © “ 
In 1 vol. 4to, elegantly printed by Ballantyne, with Four 
beautifal Vignettes. Price 2d. 2s. in Boards. 
Fora high character of this work, see 4n. Rev. 1805. 


JOAN OF ARC. An Epic Poem. 
_. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. : 
In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. The Second Edition. 12s. Boards. 


METRICAL TALES, and other Poems. Se- 
lected from the ‘‘ Annual Anthology.” 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. 6d. in Boards. 


POEMS, including the Visions of the Maid of 
Orleans. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
( In 2 vols. Price 11s. in Boards. 


THALABA THE DESTROYER, a Metrical 
Romance, with copious Notes. 
; ~ By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Elegantly printed in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 14s. in Boards. 


LYRICAL BALLADS, with other Poems. 
By W. WORDSWORTH. 
The Fonrth Edition. In2 vols. foolscap 8vo. Price 11s. 


- THE PENANCE OF HUGO: a Vision. In 
the Manner of Dante; in Four Cantos. ; 
ge _ By the Rev. HENRY BOYD, A.M. 
Translator of the Divina Comedia of Dante. 
feeiscap Svo. Price 5s, in Boards, 


\ 


Tn 1 vol. | 


POETRY. 


‘been wholly unknown.” Edi, Rev. 
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THE WOODMAN’S TALE, after the Man: 
ner of Spenser. By the Rev. HENRY BOYD, A.M. 


Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d.'in Boards. 
“* The lovers of poetry have not, for a considerable time, re- 


ceived so fine a present as the various and comprehensive volume 
before us." Anti Fac. “© The whole forms a very agreeable col- 
lection of lyric poetry, and will add considerably to Mr. Boyd's 
literary fame.” Brit. Crit, 


THE POEMS OF OSSIAN; containing the 
Poetical Works of James Macpherson, Esq. in Prose and 
Rhyme; with Notes and Illustrations. : 

By MALCOLM LAING, Esq. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo.. Price 12. 10s. in Boards. 


REPORT OF THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY 
OF SCOTLAND, respecting the Authenticity of Ossian’s 
Poems, drawn up By HENRY MACKENZIE; Esq. 

8vo. Price 12s. in Boards. 


. / 
THE WANDERER OF SWITZERLAND, 
and other Poems. By JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Third Edit. in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. in Boards. 
** We have no doubt that his genius may become.an ornament 
to his profession.” Zit. Four. «<< Mr. Montgomery displays a 
rich and romantic fancy, a tender heart, a copious and active 
command of imagery and language, and an irresistible influence 
over the feelings.” Ecl. Rev, For a very high character of this 
yolume, see Ann. Rev. 1805. ‘¢ The general merit of these Poems 
is far from inconsiderable, most of them being characterised by a 
graceful ease of versification, and by the simple expression of ge- 
nuine feeling.’" 24. Rev. ““ we reluctantly quit our examination 
of this Collection of Poems, whose genuine and unaffected beauties 
are scattered throughout with no pparey hand. Amidst the mass of 
modern poetry, publerye or unpublished, we have seen few compo- 
sitions worthy of more careful perusal or more lasting fame.” Cr. Ro 


THE BIRDS OF SCOTLAND, BIBLICAL 
PICTURES, and THE RURAL CALENDAR, with other 
Poems. By JAMES GRAHAME, 

Author of ‘‘ The Sabbath,” a Poem. in 1 vel. foolscap 
. §8vo. Price 7s. in Boards. . 

“* We need not add that the perusal of this volume has afforded 
us 2 very uncommon degree of pleasure. The sensibility without 
any affectation, which the author on all occasions displays, cannot 
fail to interest every reader; he plaiuly feels every charm of na- 
ture he describes.” Lit. Fourn. 


THE SABBATH, a Poem. To. which are 
added, SABBATH WALKS. By JAMES GRAHAME. 
The Fourth Edition. In 1 vol. foolscap8vo. Price Ss. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR DAVID 
LYNDSAY OF THE MOUNT, LION KING AT ARMS, 
UNDER JAMES V. A new Edition, corrected and en- 
larged, with a Life of the Author, Prefatory Dissertations, 
and an Appropriate Glossary. 

By GEORGE CHALMERS, F.R.S. S.A. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. Price 1¢. 16s. in Boards. 

“© We must now conclude our remarks, with expressing our satis~- 
faction at being presented with a new edition of ‘* Lyndsay’s 
Works,’”’ which throw so much light om the manners of the age in 
which they were written.” -Lit. four. | 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF HECTOR 
MACNEILL, Esq. containing ‘“ Scotland’s Scaith; or the 
History of Will and Jean,” together with ‘‘ The Waes o’ 
War, or the Upshot of Will and Jean,” and a Variety of 
other Poems. The Second Edition. In 2 vols. foolscap 
8vo. embellished with elegant Engravings. 12s. in Boards. 


HOME. A Poem. In i vol. foolscap 8vo. 


A Price 5s. in Boards. sae 
“‘ This is a delightful poem, and well deserves our most disti:i- 
guished commendation.” Brit, Crit. 


POEMS. By Mrs. Opre. The Third Edi- 


tion, wtih a beautiful Frontispiece. Price 6s. in Boards. | 
“« Mrs. Opie’s volume of poems would have obtained for its an- 
thor a very considerable reputation, though her former work hads 
"The ¢Mourner’ may be 
given as a_specin:en from the ‘present collection. if the reader 
possesses a heart, these lines must have found their way to it.” 
M. Rev.  ‘ The poetical talents of Mrs. Opie are generally known,. 
We will not attempt to enumerate the beauties which occur in al- 
mast every stanza of the ‘ Dying Daughter to her Mother.’ We will) 
not dwell upon the awful moral it conveys, but leave both to their 
natural and powerful effect upon the taste and feelings of the judi- 


‘cious reader.” Brit, Crit. 


POEMS and PLAYS. By Mrs. West. In: 


4 vols, foolscap 8vo. hot-pressed. Price 12. 3s. in Boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS POETRY ; consisting of 
TRANSLATIONS from the Icelandic, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, German, &c. By the Hon. W. HERBERT. 
Tn 2 vols. post Sve. . Price 16s, in Boards. 
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PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS CHATTER: 


TON, consisting of all the Pieces contained in Rowley’s 
Poems, Chatterton’s Miscellanies, and the Supplement; 
With more than an equal Portion of new Maiter. In 3 
jarge vols. vo. Price 12. 11s. 6d! in Boards. , ; 


ALFRED, an Epic Poem, in Twenty-four 
Books. By JOSEPH COTTLE. 
In 2 vols. foolscap 6vo. The 2d Edition. 10s. 6d. in Boards. 


SCENES OF INFANCY; descriptive of Te- 
vietdale, A Poem. By JOHN LEYDEN, 


In foolscap 8vo. with a Frontispiece. Price 6s. in Boards. 

“¢ The poem now beiore us abounds with just and accurate de- 
scriplions of nature; it is full. of variety and rich illustrations, 
which could only have been furnished by a vigorous mind, improy- 
ed by extensive reading.’ Brit. Crit. ~ 


HERMAN AND DOROTHEA. A Poem. 


In Nine Cantos. Trauslated from the German of Goethe, 
Auther of the Sorrows of Werter. 
By THOMAS HOLCROFT. 
in foolscap 8vo. with 10 elegant Engravings. 10s. 6d. Bds. 
«« We acknowledge the author’s claims to great abilities; and 
readily confess that he has produced a simple and interesting 
story.’’ Brit. Crit, / 


POEMS. By S.T. CoLertnce. The Third 


Edition. In foolseap 8vo, . Price 5s. 6d. in Boards. 


THE FARMER’S BOY. A Rural Poem. 
By ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
A new Edition, being the Seventh, with Nine Wood-cuts. 
Price 4s, bound; the same with Four beantiful Copper- 
plates, 5s. 6d. in Boards ; the same, in 8vo. with Copper- 
plates, 6s.; and in 4tu. on Vellum-paper, 10s. 6d. in 


Boards. ; : ' 
«The poem certainly discovers very clearly the powers of na- 
tura) unaffected genius.” M. Rev. : 


RURALTALES, BALLADS, AND SONGS. 
By ROBERT BLOOMFIELD, ike, 
Foolscap 8vo. with Wood-cuts. Price 4s. CGiher Editions, 


demy 8vo. 5s. 6d. ; 4to. 10s. 6d. ; aud royal 4te. 18s. Bds. 
«« we are here called away from our abstruser Studies by these. 
productions of a genuine child of nature. in Eloomfield’s first 
poem, the Farmer's Boy, we saw and commended the evidence of 
an original genius, well deserving of encouragement and cultiva- 
tion. With the Farmer’s Boy we were highly pleased, because it 
shewed, in the most striking manner, the natural movements of an 
ingenious mind; but we hesitate not to declare ourselves still more } 


HURST, REES, AND ORME. 


satisfied with’ the present voluite.’ Brit. crit,  ‘' We now hail, 

with increased satisfacion, the more mature flights of his weli fos- 

tered imagination.” Antti Fac. ** We hope, and believe, that. 
the success of this volume will equal that of the Farmen’s Boy ; 

as we are sure that ils merits are not inferior.” Crit. Rev. 


WILD FLOWERS, OR PASTORAL AND 
LOCAL POETRY. By ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
In foolscap 8vo, with Wood-cuts. Price 4s. 6d. in Boards 


POEMS. By Witiiam SHaAKsPEaRE.. With 
illustrative Remarks, Original and Select. Teo which is 
prefixed, a Sketch of the Author's Life. In ¢% vols. fools- 
cap &vo. with elegant Engravings. Price 12s. in Boards. 


THE WORKS OF MR. JAMES THOMSON, 
with his last Corrections and Improvements. To which is 
prefixed, the Life of the Author. | 31 

By PATRICK MURDOCH, D.D. F.R.S. © F 
In 3 vols. 8vo. Price 12. 1s. in Boards ;. and on fine Paper, 
royal 8vo. Price 12. %s. in Boards. 


THE SEASONS. By J. THomson. To 
which are added, a Life of the Author, by Mr. Murdoch, 
and a complete Glossary and Index. A new Edition, ele- 
gantiy printed in 8vo. with Six beautiful engraved Plates, 
from the Designs of Wheatly, R.A. Price 9s. in Boards. 

N. B. A few Copies printed in a very fine Manner, on 2 
royal vellum paper. Price 12s. in Boards. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MIL- 
TON. With the principal Notes of various Commenta- 
tors. To which are added Illustrations, with some Ac- 
count of the Life of Milton. ay ‘ 

By the Rev. HENRY JOHN TODD, M.A. 
In 6 large vols. 8vo. handsomely printed on a fine medium 
Paper, Price in Boards,.2Z, 14s.; and another Edition on 
a superfine royal Paper, Price in Boards, 42, 16s. with a. 
Portrait of the Author. : 


DRAMAS AND OTHER POEMS OF THE 
ABBE PIETRO METASTASIO. Translated from. the 
Italian. By JOHN HOOLE, 

In 3 vols. Svo. with Cuts. Price 12. ts, in Boards. 
same Work in royal 8vo. Price 12. 11s. 6d. in Boards. 


-LEONIDAS. A Poem. By Rrcuarp Gtover. 
The Seventh Edition, adorned with Seven heantiful En- 
gravings. In 2 vols, crown 8vo. Price 12, 1s. in Boards: 


NOVELS. 


AMADIS OF GAUL, from the Spanish Version | 
of Garciordonez de Montalvo, with a Preface, éc. 
X By ROBERT SOUTHEY. , 
In Four bandsome Volumes, 12mo. Price 1. 1s. in Boards. 
¢* We can recommend this work with confidence.” Brit. Crit. 


AUBREY. A Novel. By R.C. DALias, Esq. 
In 4 vols. 12mo. Price 18s. in Boards, 

‘¢ we here announce to our readers a very agreeable and instruc- 
tive novel, in which the incidents themselves afford a lesson both 
improving and entertaining, and the sentiments are always founded 
un just perceptions of reason and nature.” MM. Rev. “In say- 
jng that this production is superior to tue generality of novels, we 
ghail be thought by many to express ourselves but coldly of its 

“merits. Aubrey does, in fact, deserve a higher commendation. 
It is written with ease, and excites much interest in the mind of 
the reader.” Brit. Crit. 


PERCIVAL; OR, NATURE VINDICATED. 
By R C. DALLAS, Esq. SRW 

The Second Edition. In 4 large vois. 12mo. 18s. sewed. 

*« vhe foundation of this fascinating and instructive work of ima- 
gination is laid in pure religion, and uncontaminated nature; and 
the superstructure is raised upon a liberal and virtuous education, 
under the direction of those best architects of the human mind, 
good example, and sound precept.” urop. Mag. ** It presents 


the reader throughout with a very beautiful picture of virtue, in |’ 


its most engaging form, delineated in the clearest colouring of 
purity of style and simplicity of language.” Anti Fac. 


‘ 5 > 4 
THE MORLANDS. Tales illustrative of the 
Simple and Surprising. ‘By KR: C. DALLAS, Esq. 
In 4 vols. 12mo. Price One Guinea in Boards. 
“Thus concludes the first fale of the Morlands: we shall take 
a short notice of the secand hereafter. his Tale is certainly much 
superior to the general course of novels. The language is natural 
and chaste, the business in genera] interesting and rapid, and the 
moral efiect is such as will often instruct and can never offend.” 
Gen, Rev. «* Yhe merit of both his efforts are considerable ; our 
judgment however decide for the last.” Anti Fac. _‘* The value of 
these works of imagination ‘consists in the faithful picture of man- 
kind which they present. Mr. D.’s just discriminations of character 
are evidences of his acquaintance with the world. Many excellent 
reflections, and precepts of the best morality, occur in the work.” 


AM. Rev, 
THE SWISS EMIGRANTS. A Tale. In. 


1 vol, i2mo.. Price 4s, 1 Boards. 


“* The object of this well-told tale is at once te set forth the hap- 
piness which may be derived from the practice of beneficence in 
an humble and obscure sphere, and to exhibit a moving picture of 
the misery of which ‘war is productive.” MM. Rev. “'Phis 1s an 
interesting, affecting, and instructive tale, replete with good sense. 
and good morals.. ‘The narrative is ably written, the language 
is gocd, and the sentiments are unexceptiomable.”” Anti Fac. 
‘CA pleasing and interesting narrative. ‘The whole is apparently 
from the heart; and it will beguile the feeling mind of pity's 
softest drops.’' Crit. Rev. ° ‘ This is a very pleasing and well- 
told tale.” Brit. Crit. 


THE MORALITY OF FICTION; or an-In- 
quiry into the Tendency of Fictitious Narratives, with 
Observations on some of the most Eminent. 

Nee By H. MURRAY. 

: In 1 vol. 1gmo. Price 4s. in Boards. 

This Work contains Observations on the following Au- 
thors :—Homer, Virgil, Milton, Ossian, Xenophon, (Cyro-: 
pedia,) Fenelon, Le Sage, Rousseau, Voltaire, Prevot, 
Marivaux, Rarthelemi, Genlis.—Periodical Writers: Addi- 
son, Johnson, Hawkesworth, Richardson, Fielding, Smol- 
Jet, Burney, Moore, Smith, Radcliffe, Cervantes, Sterne, , 
Mackenzie, Goethe, : 

‘* We cannot too highly commend the design and execution of 
this little work. We see nothing in it throughout, that does not 
tend to the improvement of taste, and moral sentiment.” Brit. Crit. 
“The valuable sentiments and directions expressed in neat lan- 
guage, which Mr. Murray's work contains, render it well worthy 
of attention.” Eclec. Rew. Tibcd 


WOMEN: THEIR CONDITION AND 
INFLUENCE IN SOCIETY.: ‘ 
By JOSEPH ALEXANDER SEGUR. 
Translated from the French. JIn3 vols. 12mo. Price 1s. 


THE INFIDEL FATHER. A Novel. ._ 
i By Mrs. WEST. ee. 
In 3 vols. 12mo. Price 15s. in Boards. 

** The design is excellent, and the execution is equal to the con- 
Ception.” Anti Fac, _ _** Among the novels of the past year, 
the Infidel Father is entitled not merely to the first place, but to a 
superiority, which is not even approached by any of the rest. 
The ‘ Gossip’s Story,’ and ‘ Tale of the Times,' fixed Mrs, West in 
a high rank of novel writers,” Ann, Rev. es 


The. 


; 


~NOVELS. 


A GOSSIP’S STORY, AND LEGENDARY 
TALE. By Mrs. WEST. 
{n 2 vols, 12mo, Fourth Edition. Price 7s. in Boards. 
#* We can recommend this story as uniting to a great degree of 
interest the rarer qualities of good sense, and an accurate know- 
Jedge of mankind. Amusement is combined with utility, and fiction 


ig inlisted in the cause of virtue and practical philosophy.” 
M, Rev. i 


-A'TALE OF THE TIMES. By Mrs. West. 


In 3 vols. 12mo.. Second Edition. Price 13s. 6d. sewed. 
«© The authoress of this work is already distinguished in the cir- 
ele of literature ; and her reputation will doubtless be considerably 
increased ‘by the propriety of sentiment, correct delineation of 
character, and nervous composition, which these volumes exhibit.” 
Crit. Rev. _‘* The writer of these volumes has before received 
the praise of the British Critic, for great ingenuity and a correct 
knowledge of the human character. She now appears before the 
public with more exalted claims,” Brit. Crit. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION ; 
or, The History of Maria Williams. A Tale, for very 
Young Ladies. By Mrs. WEST, 
' The 2d Edit. In 2 vols. 12mo. Price 7s. in Boards. 


SIMPLE TALES. By Mrs. Opie. Con- 
faining, Vol. 1. The Black Velvet Pelisse; the Death- 
Bed ; the Fashionable Wife and Unfashionable Husband ; 
the Robber.~-2. The Mother and Son; Love and Duty.— 
3. The Soldier’s Return; the Brother and Sister; the 
Revenge.—4. Uncle and Nephew; Murder will out; the 
Orphan. 2d edit. {n 4 vols. 12mo0. Price 12. 1s. in Boards. 

“ These tales like Julia Beresford’s Ballad, mentioned in the first 
story, are neither showy nor brilliant, but natural, simple, and in- 
teresting. ‘they contain a great deal of moral instruction, and in 
general are worthy of the reputation which Mrs. Opie has already 
deservedly acquired.” Lit, Four. | ‘* In the tales now before us we 
find much of the same merits as in her beautiful story of Adeline 


_Mowhray; the same truth and delicacy of sentiment, the same 


graceful simplicity in the dialogue parts of the work; and the same 
happy art of presenting ordinary feelings and occurrences in a man- 
ner that irresistibly commands our sympathy and affection.” Ed. R. 


THE FATHER AND DAUGHTER. A Tale. 
. By Mrs. OPIE. 

The Fourth Edition, with a Frontispiece. 4s.6d. in Boards, 
** This Tale-is replete with interest, and possesses pathos enough 
to affect the heart of the most callous of critical readers.” M. Rev. 
** Seldom have we met with any combination of incidents, real or 
imaginary, which possessed more of the deeply pathetic. The 
moral inculcated by this tale is setiously impressive.” Crit. Rev. 
“ «a very affecting moral story. 'Phe incidents, which are of ado- 
mestic nature, occur naturally, and ‘ come. home to the business 

and bosoms” of every class of readers.” Europ. Mag. 


- ADELINE MOWBRAY ; or, the Mother and. 
Daughter. A Tale. By Mrs. OPIE. 
The Second Edition. In 3 vols. 12mo. 13s. 6d.in Boards. 


<* We opened with great pleasure a new novel, from the enter- 


taining pen of Mrs. Opie, a lady whose uncommon talents do 
honour to her sex and country.” Crit. Rev. This work must 
be allowed to rank considerably higher than the ordinary produc- 
tions of the same kind. ‘The interest of the story is well preserved 
tothe end. Vhe incidents in general follow naturally from the 
causes assiyned, and are wrought up with uncommen skill.” Lit. 

fourn. — ** The language is simple and appropriate, the situations 
requently marked and often affecting, and the characters indicate 
mich acute observation of the human mind,’ Gen. Rev. « The 
second volume of this beautiful story is perhaps the most pathetic 
and_tiie most natural in its pathos of any fictitious narrative in our 


language.” Edin. Rev. 
THADDEUS OF WARSAW. A Novel. 
bi By Miss PORTER. 

The Fifth Edition. In 4 vols. Price 14s. in Boards. 
_ “ Thaddeus is a work of genius, and has nothing to fear at the 
candid bar of taste: he has to receive the precious meed of sym- 
athy. from every reader of unsophisticated sentiment and genuine 
» feeling.” Imp. Rev. This work has more merit than can be 
ascribed to the crowd of productions of this class, and inculcates 
virtuous and magnanimous sentiments.” MM. Rev. ‘* The mora- 
lity of the piece Is, as we naturally expecied from a writer, whose 
heart and mind are the seats of every virtue, wholly unobjection- 


able.”” Anti Fac, : : 
MEMOIRS OF BRYAN PERDUE. 4 
Novel. By THOMAS HOLCROFT. 
Tn 3 vols. i2me. Price I5s. in Boards. 
*€ This is undoubtedly a good novel; much rational entertainment 
and instruction «nay be derived from it.” Lit. Fourn, ; 


‘THE MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO, a Ro- 
mance; interspersed with some Pieces of Poetry. 
By ANN RADCLIFFE, 
_ Author of the Romance of the \Forest. The 
in 4 vols. 12mo._ Price td. 4s. in Boards. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FOREST ; in- 
terspersed with some Pieces of Poetry. — 

; By ANN RADCLIFFE. 
The Seventh Edition, in 3 vols. 12mo. Price 15s. in Boards, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF AGRIP- 
PINA, Wife of Germanicus. 


By ELIZABETH HAMILTON..- 
Tn 3 vols. Grown 8vo, Price 183. in Boards. 


Sixth Edition, 


din 4 vols. . 


“12mo0. 
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ST. CLAIR OF THE ISLES; or, The Out- 
laws of Barra. A Scottish Tradition. 
' By ELIZABETH HELME, 
Author of “‘ Louisa, or a Cottage on the Moor,” &c. &ce 
Price 14s. in Boards. 


MEMOIRS OF MARMONTEL. Written by 
Himself. Containing his Literary and Political Life, and 
Anecdotes of the Principal Characters of the Eighteenth 
Ceniury. A new Edition, corrected throughout. In 4 vels. 
12mo. Price One Guinea in Boards. 

“This is one of thé most interesting productions which has 
issued from the French press since the revolution. The style of 
the work is also not less attractive than its matter; it is eloquent, 
flowing, and easily inclines, in pursuing the course of events, either 
to the ludicrous or the pathetic. 'To the merit of truth it adds 
all the graces and attractions of a work of fancy.” M, Rev. 
‘© We are not sure that we have perused any book, since the com- 
mencement of our critical career, that has afforded us more en- 
tertainment than these little volumes, The narrative is so gay and 
airy, the tone of sentiment so mild and unassuming, and the living 
pictures with which the busiest part of the scene is crowded, so fuil 
of delicacy, truth, and vivacity, that it is impossible not to be 
charmed with, the greater part of the performance.” Edin. Rev. 
** we can all remember the grateful earnestness with which, in 
earlier days, the tales of this elegant and popular writer were pe- 
rused.The same simplicity of manner, and faculty of exciting 
a lively interest, pervades and distinguishes this posthumous 
work.” Brit. Crit. 


‘HERMAN AND DOROTHEA. A Tale. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Sorrows of Werter.” Translated 
from the German. In foolscap 8vo. embellished with Ten 
elegant Engravings. Price 7s. in Boards. 

‘© -wWe acknowledge the author’s claims to great abilities, and 


readily confess that he has produced a simple and interesting 
story,’’. Brit. Crit. i; 


SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLISH ME- 
TRICAL ROMANCES, chiefly written during the early 
Part of the Fourteenth Century. To which is prefixed, an 
Historical Introduction, intended to illustrate the Rise and 
Progress of Romantic Composition in France and England. 

By GEORGE ELLIS, Esq. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. Price 12. Ts. in Boards. 


WALTER KENNEDY. An American Tale, 


In 1 vol. 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. in Boards, 


' A SAILOR’S FRIENDSHIP AND A SOL- 
NIER'S LOVE. A Novel. In 2 vols.12mo. Price 8s. 


THE LAKE OF KILLARNEY. A Novel. 
By ANNAMARIA PORTER, 
In 3 vols. 12mo. Price 13s. 6d. in Boards. 


“THE DECAMERON, OR TEN DAYS EN.- 
TERTAINMENT OF BOCCACCIO. Translated from the 
Italian. To which are prefixed, Remarks on the Life and 
Writings of Boccaccio, and an Advertisement, by the 
Author of “ Old Nick,” &c. &c. The Second Edition, 
corrected and improved. In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 16s. in 
Boards.—An Edition in 2 vols. royal 8vo. Price 12. 4s. 

** The information which the industry and éaste of the present 
Editor has furnished’ coacerning this celebrated collection of 
Tales is abundantly satistactory ; and the translation, as he has re- 
formed it, is in ail respects unexceptionable.” Imp. Rev. 


PAULAND VIRGINIA, A Pathetic Story, 
founded on Truth. Translated from the French of St, 
Pierre, - By HELEN MARTA WILLIAMS, i 
and interspersed with Sunnets by the Translator. A new 
Edition, elegantly printed in foolscap 8vo. with Six new 
Plates. Price 5s. in Boards.—The same Work, in a 
Minion size, for Youth. Price 2s, bound. = 


RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. 
A Tale. By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
The Tenth Edition. Price 3s. 6d. bound.—A_ superior 


| Edition, foolscap vo. hot-pressed, with Six Plates, Price 


5s. 6d. in Boards; or on large Paper, Price 7s. in Boards. 


MADAM DE MAINTENON. Translated 
from the French of MADAM. DE GENLIS.. In 2 vuls, 
Price 8s, in Boards. 


ZOFLOYA, OR THE MOOR. A Romance 
of the Fifteenth Century. By CHARLOTTE DACRE, 
Better known as ROSA MATILDA. Author of the Nun of 
St. Omer’s, Hours of Solitude, &c. In 3 vols. 12mv. 
Price 12s.1n Boards.. 


> MORELAND MANOR, or, WHO IS THE 
A Novel. By Mrs. KENDALL, 

Author of Derwent Priory, Castle on the Rock, &c. &c. im 
three vols. 12mo. Price 12s. in Boards. 


DONALD, a Novel, in three Vols, 12mo. 
Price 13s, 6d. in Boards. 
\ 
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PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, HURST, REES, AND ORME. 


AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. ee 


A TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF 


THE VINE, exhibiting new and advantageous Methods of 
propagating, cultivating, and training, that Plant, so as 
to render it abundantly fruitful. Together with new 
Hints on the Formation of Vineyards in England. 

By WILLIAM SPEECHLY. 
The Second Edition, with Additions. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
illustrated with Six Copper-plates. Price 18s. in Boards, 


A TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF 
THE PINE-APPLE, and the Managementof the Hot-house. 
By WILLIAM SPEECHLY. * 
The Second Edition. In 8vo. “Price 12s. in Boards. 


A TREATISE ON THE CULTURE AND 
MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT-TREES, in which a new Me. 
thed of Pruning and Training is fully described. To 
which is added, a new and improved Edition of “ Obser- 
vations on the Diseases, Defects, aud Injuries, in all 
Kinds of Fruit and Forest Trees ; with an Account of a 
particular Method of Cure.”? Published by Order of Go- 
vernment. By WILLIAM FORSYTH, F.A.S. and F.S.A. 
late Gardener to His Majesty at Kensington and St. 
James’s, Member of the Economical Society at St. Peters- 
burgh, &c. &c. A new Edition, with 13 folding Plates. 
Price 12s. in Boards.' 


A TREATISE on FORMING, IMPROV- 
ING, and MANAGING COUNTRY RESIDENCES; and 
en the Choice of Situations appropriate to every Class of 
Purchasers. In which the object in view is to unite in a 
better manner than has hitherto been done, a Taste found- 
ed in Nature, with Economy and Ufility, in constructing 
or improving Mansions, and other Rural Buildings, so as 
to combine Architectural Fitness with Picturesque Effect; 
and in forming Gardens, Orchards, Farms, Parks, Plea- 
sure Grounds, Shrubberies, all kinds of useful or decora- 
tive Plantations, and every Object or Cotvenience, or 
Beauty peculiar to Country Seats, according to the extent, 
character, or style of Situations, and the rank, fortune, 
and expenditure of Proprietors, frum the Cottage to the 
Palace. With an APPENDIX, containing an Enquiry into 
the utility and merits of Mr. Repton’s mode of shewing 
Effects by Slides and Sketches, and Strictures on his Opi- 
nions and. Practice in Landscape Gardening; illustrated 
by descriptions of Scenery and Buildings, by references to 
Country Seats, and Passages of Country in most Parts of 
Great Britain ; and by Thirty-two Engravings. 

By JOHN LOUDON, Esq. F.R.S. 

Member of the Society of Arts, Commerce, &c. London; 
of the Society of Agriculture, Planting, &c. Bath ; 
Author of a ‘‘ Treatise on Hot-houses;” and ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on Landscape Gardening,’ &c. In two vols. 4to. 
Price 32. 4s. in Boards. 


A SHORT TREATISE ON SEVERAL IM- 
PROVEMENTS recently made in HOT-HOUSES. 
By J. LOUDON, E8q. F.R.S. 
In 8vo. Price 12s. in Boards. ae 
“*To all persons interested in possessing knowledge respecting 
the economy of Hothouses, we would recommeid this perfor+ 
vmance.”? Lit. Fourn. “«This book corresponds with its title, 
and the practical improvements which are here proposed ‘will un- 
questionably produce advantages highly worthy the attention of 
all those interested in horticulture. ‘The work is a simple and 
practical treatise, very well adapted for general use.” Anti Fac. 
‘ Awork highly interesting to horticuliurists. Models haye been 
constructed by the author, to render those important improvements 
more easy of application.” Crit. Rev. 


A TREATISE ON THE LANDED PRO- 


PERTY OF ENGLAND; comprising the Purchase, the 


Improvements, and the executive Management of Landed 
Estates, being submitted to the Attention of Men of For- 


‘tune, and to Landed Gentlemen in general. .— 


By Mr. MARSHALL. 
In 1 vol. 4to. elegantly printed and illustrated by Dia 
grams, Price Two Guineas in Boards... ; 


An ABSTRACT of the same Work, for the 
Use of Professional Men; including whatever relates to 
the Business of Estate Agency. By Mt. MARSHALL. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. Price Half a Guinea in Boards. 


OBSERVATIONS on the Utility, Form, and 
Management of WATER MEADOWS, and Draining and 
Irrigating of PEAT BOGS; with au Account of Priesley 
Bog, and other extraordinary Improvements, conducted 
for his Grace the Duke of Bedford, Thomas William Coke, 
Esq. and others. By WILLIAM SMITH, 

Engineer and Mineralogist. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH PRACTICE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, exemplified iu the Management of a Farm in 
Ireland, belonging to ihe Earl of Conyngham, at Slane, in 
the Connty of Meath; with an Appendix, containing, first, 
a comparative Estimate of the trish and English Mode of 
Culture, as to Profit and Loss: and, secondly, a regular 
Rotation of Crops for a Period of Six Years. ae 
roan) By RICHARD' PARKINSON. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with Engravings, 9s. in Boards. 


THE MANURE, most advantageously appli- 
cable to the various Sorts of SOILS, and the Causes of 
their beneficial Effect in each particular Instance. 

By RICHARD KIRWAN, Esq. F.R.S. and M.R.1. A. 
Author of the Elements of Mineralogy, &c. The Sixth 
Edition. In 12mo. Price 2s. in Boards. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S, FARMER’S, AND 


HUSBANDMAN’S most useful ASSISTANT, in’ measur- ~ 


ing and expeditiously computing the Amount of any 
Quantity ef Land, at various given Prices per Acre, wilh 
Diagrams by Berryman. By WHLLIAM FRANCIS, 


Of Taplow, Bucks. In12mo. Price 2s. 6d. ’ 


x 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. | | 


* Aver 
AN ESSAY ON NAVAL TACTICS, Syste- 
eaatical and Historical, with explanatory Plates. In Four 
Parts. By JOHN CLERK, Esq. of Elden. ; 
The Second Edition. In 1 vol. 4to. handsomely printed, 
and illustrated by 52 Copper-plates.. Price 12. 16s. Boards. 
<¢ To the system of maneuvres laid down and explained in this 
work, the British nation are indebted for those splendid and de- 
cisive naval victories which their fleets have gained since the lat- 
ter end of the American war. Lord Rodney first adopted and fol- 
towed the mode of attack recommended by Mr. Clerk ; and the 
success which attended this new mode has since recommended it 
to our most celebrated and successful admirals. The principles on 
which itis founded are plain, simple, and incontrovertible. In 
contemplating the beautitul simplicity and unquestioned efficacy 
of Mr. Clerk's system, itis peculiarly pleasing to reflect, that it is 
constructed upon principles not less congenial than honourable to 
the character of the nation for whose use it was intended.” Ed. R. 


THE COMPLETE NAVIGATOR; or, An 


easy and familiar Gaide to the Theory and Practice of 


Navigation, with all the requisite Tables, &c. &c.~ 

By ANDREW MACKAY, LL.D. FR. Ed, &c. i 
Author of the Theory and Practice of finding the Longi- 
tude at Sea or Land, &c. In 1 large vol. vo. illustrated 
with Engravings, &e. Price.10s. 6d. Dound: 

** 'Phis is a. clear, well digested, and masteriy: performance, con- 
taining besides, what is useful in other publications, much new 
and important muiter.’ Anti Fac. “This is evidently the 
work ot a man of science, of one who understands the subject 
which be professes te teach. To us there appears to be nothing 
\ 


wanting for the complete instruction of the young mariner in 
nautical affairs.” Imp. Rev. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE of Find- 
ing the Longitude at Sea or Land; to which are added, 
various Methods of determining the Latitude of a Place, 
and the Variation of the Compass, with New Tables. 

By ANDREW MACKAY, LL.D. F.R.S. Ed. &ce. 
The Second Edition, improved and enlarged, In ¥ vols. 
8vo. Price 1d. 4s. in Boards. 


+ 
rr 


““To the Navigator and Astronomer, and also to the practical 


Geographer. and Surveyor, this work will be instructive and use- 
ful.’ M. Rev. 


- \ : 

A COLLECTION’ OF. MATHEMATICAL 
TABLES, for the Use of the Practical Mathematician, 
Navigator, Surveyor, Students in Universities, and for 
Men of Business. ee 

By ANDREW MACKAY, LL.D. F.R.S. Ed. &c. 
In 1-vol. 8vo. Price 7s. in Boards. 


HINTS TO YOUNG PRACTITIONERS 
in the Study of Landscape Painting. Illustrated by Ten 
ngravings, intended to shew the different Stages’ of the 
Neutral Tint. To which are added, Instructions in the 
Art of Painting on Velvet. By J. W. ALSTON, L.P. 
A new Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. in Boards, - 
“" This work contains plain and clear instructions for drawing 


landscapes; also respecting the inixing ané-managernent of cv 
lours, &C.'’ Gen, Rive 


' truly commendable volume.’”’ MM. Rev. 


reflections will 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE COLONIAL 
POLICY OF THE EUROPEAN POWERS. ~ ; 
e By HENRY BROUGHAM, Jun. Esq. F.R.S. 

In ¢ large vols. 8vo. Price 18s. in Boards. 


RURAL PHILOSOPHY; or Reflections on 


Knowledge, Virtue, and Happiness, chiefly in Reference 
to a Life of Retirement in the Country. Written on oc- 


casion of the late Dr. Zimmerman’s Discourse on Solitude. 


By ELY BATES, Esq- ' 
The Fourth Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7s. in Boards. 
«€ To those who are of a serious and religious turn of mind these 
rove a gratefit and valuable acquisition. We re- 
fon an. attentive perusal of this well-written and 
““ We recomniend, with- 


commend to t 


. out hesitation, the perusal of this book to every description of 


~ interesting, manly, and serious. one 


\ 


‘to the editor of the present collection, 


readers, who will receive the best and most sagacious advice, de- 
livered in the most pleasing manner." Brit. Crit. ** The various 
refiections which are interspersed through his work, are apposiie, 
are Calculated to awaken in 
the thoughtful breast, sentiments of piety towards God, and of 
heneficence towards nan.” Imp. Rev, * We have perused this 
excelient work, the result of mature deliberation, with much 
pleasure and benefit; and we recommend it to the serious atten- 
tion of those of our readers especially whose inclination or whose 
fortunes lead them to a country life.” Ann, Rev. 


CHRISTIAN POLITICS: in Four | Parts. 
Part [. Containing a View of Civil Government in its 
Infinence on Virtue. and Happiness, chiefly from the 
Relation it bears to Liberty and Property.—Part II. On 
the {mportance of Religion both to Society and the Indi- 
vidual; with Reflections on religious Establishments and 
Toleration.—Part lil. On the Conduct of a good Citizen, 
particularly under any moderate Government.—Part IV. 
On the Way to live happily under all Governments and in 
all Situations. By ELY BATES, Esq. 
The 2d Edit. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. Price 9s. ‘in Boards. 


THE WORKS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
LL.D. A new Edition, In 12 vols. 8vo. Price 44: 4s. 
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“PREFACE. 


YE Sn re tees 


{T is 4 citcumstance not very honourable to 
the state of science and literature in’ this 
country, that the recent discoveries, or pre- 
tended discoveries of a distinguished phy- 
sician abroad, concerning the structure of the 
brain, as the receptacle of distinct organs of 
mind; and the form of the skull, as the 
basis of a new science of physiognomy; | 
should have become an object of satire, 
before they have been fairly made a subject 
‘of examination. — This new notion ‘(for it 
does not pretend to be a system) of Cranio- 
logy and Cranioscopy has become a theme of 
ridicule, and yct searcely any thing has ap- 
peated in the Enghsh language en the sub- 
ject, but some short essays in magazines, 
translated frem German newspapers ; which 
translated articles Were written: more in the 
stile of Mr. Bays’s Comedy to “ strike and 
astonish” than to convey a correct’ netion to 
\ B vie the 
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the anatomist or physician. That men of 
judgement should be inclined to smile at 
such accounts, is not to be wondered at; but 
we may regret, that they should be so ready 
to judge on-such reports, It is true, the 
judge can decide only from the evidence 
before him, but he ought to know when the 
evidence is closed, and not preclude future 
enquiry by a premature decision. 

I have seen a different conduct pursued on 
the continent, where the doctrine originated. 
I saw no want of laughers there, and cer- 
tainly more opponents than favourers of the 
theory... I heard Gall deliver his lectures - 
before an audience prejudiced against him, 
whom he offended rather than conciliated, 
by a coarse bluntness of manners, \impati- 
ence. of contradiction, and an unnecessary — 
attack upon. certain favorite metaphysical 
notions, which have but a very distant rela- 
tion to purely physical doctrines: yet Gall 
‘was listened to patiently and respectfully. [ 
found that men. of the-very highest distince~. 
“tion in: general literature - and «science, were 
curious to. follow -him in his discussions. . I 
rence ao professional men; of éminience 3 
' were. divided -in’,opinion © concerning: »the 
merit of his -pretended-discoveries in anatomy; 
and, that, some allowed, of the. worth of his | 

i anatomical 
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anatomical disquisitions, who would not admit 
of his theory of distinct organs. But I sel- 
dom heard the hard words and contemptu- 
ous epithets which have been so abundantly 
used in this country where so little is known. 
And amid the zealous opposition which he 
has had to encounter, his honesty and fair- 
ness .as a reporter of facts within his practice. 
and experience, have never been called in 
question: and from acquaintances (profes- 
sional men) who have known in him Vienna, 
I hear that his practice is very large, and 
that he possesses the general esteem as a man. 
and a physician. 

Why then have the first reports ap his 
doctrine been so unfavorably received here? 
This is doubtless owing, in a great measure, 
to the want of judgment in those reports 
themselves; but I fear also, much may be 
imputed to the spirit of nationality. Gall is 
a German, and we are Englishmen. Now 
I have observed that my worthy countrymen 
entertain a general presumption, that what- 
ever is produced, either in the severe sciences, 
or elegant arts, on the continent, is unworthy 
our notice: I say presumption; I do not ac-- 
-cuse my compatriots of being blind to estab- 
Jished facts: where is the Englishman, for in- 
stanoe,, Ww who would deny that Italy has pro- 
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duced greater painters, and Germany greater 
musicians than ourselves? But I impute-te 
them a somewhat too strong persuasion a 
priovt of their own deserts, and of the de- 
merits of their neighbours : ‘hence a disincli- 
nation to attend to evidence, and a slowness 
in receiving foreign improvements. In some 
departments of knowledge, which respect 
rather the luxuries than the necessaries of in- 
tellectual life ; speculative philosophy, for 
mstance, this may not be very. InjUrioUs 5 > but 
there are other walks of science, in which 
this obstinate inattention may occasionally | 63 
come a serious evil. hy 

That this is likely to be the casein respect 
fo our author, I am by no means disposed to 
affirm. I am neither the admirer nor the 
partisan, nor even the judge of Gall: and 
have been induced to make this Report con- 
‘cerning his doctrine ; rather from a sense of 
the indirect advantages which may arise from 


it, than from an Lee esteem for the doc- 


‘trine as Gall leaves it. . 

There is one point of view from which it is 
impossible to contemplate the new theory 
with indifference. It presents a new field 
for experiment and observation. It furnishes 
“materials for discovery, which the anatomist 
-and physician have always in their. hands. 
Bi ae 3 The 
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Phe results whiety out author’ lays row are 
eafily comprehended and’ learnt; the’ rules 
ae simple and sHort’s atid’ the’ the applica- 
tion of them may not bé easy to unprofessi- 
onal tien ; nor any reliance be plated upon 
the vague observations 6f unpractised persons ; 
still the man of s¢ientific observation will not 
fail’ to avail hivisélf of them: Our author 
states facts, not of individual observation and 
rare oecurrence only, in which éases thé ut- 
niost’ précision of statement, atid’ the fullest 
evidencé are essential to the wortli of the 
communication ; but he affirris cértain’ uni- 
versal laws of nature; every observer there- 
fore will naturally renew the experiment — 
stated. He will not try Gall’s doctrines by 
the evidence G, himself brings forward; but 
“py the proof which the nature of things Britis 
with it, and which lies before him as well as 
Gall. The student of nature, when a new 
: phaénomenion 1 is pointed out to him, does not 
require very exact information, in order to 
induce him to open his eyes and see: it is 
enough, that the suggestion is not altogether 
friyolotis and ‘ridiculous. And he will be less 
disposed to apply: these epithets, the more ex- 
tensive and yaried his seh of nature 
may "Bes 
This ts true in. the sciences of mere curio- 
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sity ; but how strongly does’ it apply wher 
the. discovery professes ‘to’ suggest. new reme- 
dies for the most dreadful disease which .af- 
fects our frame,. insanity : and to instruct us 
concerning the ultimate cause and direct im- 
pulse to the most borrid crimes and calami- 
ties of life, murder and, suicide ! | 
These remarks have no other: object, than 
‘to dispose the general reader to a candid and 
liberal perusal of these sheets; and the pro- 
fessional man toa willingness, to try the ob- 
servations within the sphere of his practice 
for to professional men alone does the duty of 
judging belong, tho’ the general reader will 
find much that is interesting to him. 
Concerning Gall himself a few words more: 
ought to be said. It is now. many, years. — 
since he has busied ‘himself in those. pursuits 
and speculations which are to be the subject 
of the following statement. As soon as the . 
first vague notions were formed by him, he 
_very laboriously employed. himself in collect- 
ing skulls of every description, (which is 
-much more easy in Germany than in Eng- 
Jand,), He caused models to: be taken in 
Gypsum of living characters of eminence. 
He made ‘great ‘collectionsalso of skulls of 
animals, ai nd founded a cabinet. of great. eX 
tent atid worth, , As his ideas became, more 
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Vil 
exact, he gradually made them known; and 
delivered: Jectures.on the subject. At Jen eth 
his fame reached the coutt ; and the Anéhting 
government (under that fatal administration 
of bigotted and weak priests, which has at 
length brought down destruction upon it, and 
threatens :to involve the ruin of all civilised 
Europe). thought it right to interfere: Gall 
was interdicted lecturing; because his doc- 
trine was said to lead to. materialism and 
atheism!!! However he had already a nu- 
merous party of adherents, who had interest 
‘at court; some foreign ambassadors, it is said, 
interested themselves in his favor, and he 
was allowed to read before foreigners only; 
that is, Austrian subjects 1 were eppoh en at 
tending his lectures. © 
At length; various unauthorized ith il 
tions having been spread about the northern — 
states of protestant Germany, and the public: 
curiosity being excited, Gall resolved to de- 
liver his lectures .at the principal universities 
and large cities in the north of Germany. 
In his tour he delivered lectures at Dresden, 
Berlin, Halle, Jena, Weimar, Gattingen, 
Hamburg, &c. He was every where’ re- 
‘ceceived with the distinction men of letters 
enjoy in Germany; and was invited to ta- 
‘ble: at the little courts where he remained ; 
zB A, | 3 (in 


‘vii 

(in Germany a sot of eritdrion determining 
the rank: and respectability of an indivi- 
dual.)) Thus: he: fulfilled the double pur 
pose of enlarging the field of his own ob- 
servation, and conferring with professorial 
men. concerning: his doctrines. That. these 
latter gentlemen’ were in general not forward 
to oppose or confirm his theory: in his: pre- 
séncée, may be readily conceived. The con= 
test-generally began’ when the professor was 
_ departed. Every’ where, a coritest arosé; 
but I believe in most places the majority were 
against our lecturer. 

It- was inthe course of this tour that the 
present reporter of his doctrine; attended his 
- Iectures;. of which he was furnished with 
_ copious minutes, collected and callated by se- 

yeral médical students, y i 

These’ minutes, he has further compared 
with three little publications by other hearers. 
Gall has declared his resolution not to write 
till he shall have completed a series of ex~ 
pensive and laborious engravings which are 
preparing, when he purposes to give to the 
world a voluminqus, splendid, and as he 
thinks, decisive work. Of these. little books 
by far the best is that by Professor Bischoff 
of Berlin; to which Dr. Hufeland, already 
known here by his Macrobiotic, annexed his 
Ppinion in detail, Pais opinion I have 

. | thought 
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thought it right to translate entirely, tho’ X 
could haye wished it had been more com- 
pressed in its stile, and more confined to the 
medical and anatomical parts of the subject. 
The first of the following chapters, and the 
appropriation of the seyeral organs to their 
seat on the skull, by the technical words 
used in osteglogy, I have also iinet on from 
Dr. Bischoff, ‘ 

I have endeavoured to give as correct and | 
copious q statement as my materials afford, 
without pretending to have any ultimate opi- 
nion on the doctrine; tho’ I cannot avoid 
saying thus much of the teacher. He seems 
to possess the faculty of observation in a 
much higher degree than that of reasoning. 
He has. acuteness in observing the individual 
appearances of nature, but is not always 
happy in the formation of general notions ; 
and I fear too that he is ee ous to the 
poet’s couplet. 

“< To observations which ourselyes we make 
«i We grow more partial for th’ observer’s sake.” 

He forms his premises readily, but he 
makes his deductions incorrectly. As to the 
doctrine itself, 
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in large full grown animals these fascicles 
may be easily separated, 

Besides these nerves, which, issuing ast 
the spinal marrow may be called the diverging © 
nerves (hinaustretende) there is another sort 
of nerves, which bear to those the relation of 
veins to arteries, and are formed where those 
terminate ; as for instance, the nerves which 
form the brain (cerebrum) in the cortical 
substance 3 these are the converging nerves 
— (ruriicktretende), But these converging 
nerves do: not actually yeach the spinal mar. 
row, but entering, on their way, into the 
two hemispheres of the brain and the parts: 
hitherto considered as belonging to the brain; 
they meet togediee in a commuissures ie 
sutures. Was 
These. nerves, shiene eccentrically and con- 
centrically formed, may be thus distin: 
guished :-— beh 

1. Fhe. characteristics of the’ diverging 
nerves are ; 

a.) That they are harder to the touch, and 
may thus be recognised by a greater cohesion 
than the converging nerves. 

b.) That they become stronger in their di- 
rection outwards, that 1s, rave the spinal 
marrow to the surface of the brain, 

c.) That 


$ 


¢.) That they, to that end, pass through 
Ganglia which the others do not. 

The diverging nerves form, in their ec- 
centric progress, the most important and 
largest congeries of nerves, which have an 
hundred thousand fold greater volumen than 
those nerves themselves. This could not be 
done did they not, on their way, receive 2 
considerable increase, This takes place also 
in certain points of the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum as in the conpus olivare, &c. And 
these Gall calls knots of nerves or ganglia. 
(extending, as the reader will remark, the im- 
port of this term.) | 

These ganglia, when an -incision is made 
in them, have a-serrated appearance, with 
a colour mixed of yellow, grey, and red; 
and when touched, seem to have a firmer 
texture than the mass of the other nervous 
fibres, which proceed out’ of these ganglia, 
_strikingly encreased in strength. That these 
ganglia serve to strengthen the diverging 
nerves, may, on inspection, be seen, and is 
further evident from this circumstance; that. 
those nerves which are to be further spread as 
viz. the olfactory nerve in the whole of the 
pituital membrane, form, more ganglia than 
other nerves which’ are less widely spread. 
The cinereus bulbus of the netivinealick nerve is 

nothing 


5 
nothing but the last ganglion which this 
nerve forms. previous to its being ae 
over the pituital membrane.. 

Further, this law of the encrease of mass. 
by means of a knotty swelling or tumour 
is confirmed by the structure of plants. 

To return to the fascicles out of which the 
diverging nerves arise in.the spinal marrow, 
and of which eight pair are already known ; 
each of these fascicles has its certain func- 
tion, and forms its own nerves and congeries 
of nerves, with which it therefore “bears a 
fixed proportion, as for instance, that pair of 
fascicles, i. e. the corpora pyramidalia, which 
form the hemispheres or the cerebrum, bears 
always a proportion to the cerebrum. Where 
the hemispheres are large, the pyramids are : 
large; and vice versa. bs: : 

The order in which the most important of ih 
of these eight nervous fascicles diverge and ~ 
form the parts that spn to them is as 
follows. 

First,’ the nervus oculomotorius, aad the 
nervous fibres which form the nervus acces- 
sorius, proceed on each side, from the pair ’ 
of fascicles which lie most on the outside of © 
‘the medulla spinalis, and in particular of the 
medulla oblongata. The corpus olivare is on 
each ‘side the common Gash for these 
, _  merves 


& 
nerves, which they, being diverging nerves, 
require.. When cut, the corpus: olivare has 
the-colour of a ganglion. The nervous ocu- 
lomotorius can be traced into it. . afl 
_ More towards the middle. of the medull 
aleloutcalbas is found. that pair of fascicles 
which forms the cerebellum, and has hitherto 
been known by the name of the corpora res- 
tiformia; seu, processus cerebelli ad medullam 
oblongatam. . Among mammalia, this. pair 
of fascicles, as well as the cerebelluni which 
_ is connected with.it, is found largest in man. 
And among .other) animals it diminishes in 
proportion as the cerebellum and the sexual 
impulse connected. with it diminishes; so that 
oviparous animals retain nothing but. the 
processus vermiformis. That part of the ce- 
rebellum. which lies on each side of the. pro- 
cessus vermiformis is not formed by the 
corpora restiformia but by the strie of nerves 
which issue from the middle of the fourth 
ventricle, and appear on the medulla ob. 
longata. ‘That these nervous striz are. not 
the. origin of the auditory nerves, as Sém- 
mering asserts, is proved by this, that they’ 
are not te be found in oxen, dogs, pigs, &e: 
who. _yet.. hear, aie have » strong ave lay 
mervess> | re 
In this pain ie ingcicles ates: which fortis 
; the 
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the cerebellum ; the characteristic of the dis 
verging nerves, is-also to. be found: viz. that 
they pass through a ganglion. ‘The ganglion 
of the cerebellum is the corpus ciliare which 
lies in the arbor vite, Thisis seen by tracing 
the corpora restiformia ‘as they enter the lower 
surface of the cerebellum (the brain being 
_ reversed) of making a cut‘in the cerebellum, 
directly from behind towards the front, on 
the upper surface of the cerebellum about 
the third of an inch from the border where. 

the hemispheres meet. , 
After the nerves which form the cerebellum, 
have passed through this ganglion, they spread 
themselves eccentrically over the szbstantia 
cinerea s. corticalis, which surrounds alike the 
cerebrum and cerebellum. They form with 
this'a nervous membrane, which im the ce- 
rebellum is plaited in parallel foldsybut which 
may be unfolded as well as the circumvo- 
lutions of the membrane which forms. the 

hemispheres. , }e 
Next this pair of fascicles, follow those of 
the auditory, olfactory, and optic nerves. 
As diverging nerves, they all pass through 
ganglia: the back pair of the four eminen- 
cies are the first ganglion of the. olfactory 
nerve, as the front pair forms the ganglion 
ef the optic nerve. These two nerves can 
be traced into their ganglia. mig” 
: | The 


- The most important of these eight pair of 

fascicles is the middle one, which has hitherto | 
been called the pyramids. ‘This pair is the 
origin of the whole cerebrum or the ENG 
hemispheres: This is proved, © 

1. By the size of the amet being, in 
the various kinds of animals, always in propor- 
tion to the size of the hemispheres. _ 

2. By the pyramids pursuing an uninter- 
rupted course to the surface of the hemis- 
pheres. This takes place in the following 
way : 

These fascicles first cross each other about 
an inch below the pons Varolii, so that each 
fascicle passes over to the opposite side ; and’ 
thus in the sequel the left pyramid forms the 
right hemisphere, &c. For, after crossing 
each other, the fascicles separate below the 
pons Varolii, and do not cross again ; and thus 
that which was originally the right fascicle 
continues on the left side. 

From. this crossing, Which may be ais. 
tinctly perceived if the medulla oblongata 

be properly cleansed from the pia mater, and. 
the pyramids separated about the middle ; 

the diseased phaznomena may be needunted 

for, which appear on the rmght side of the 

body after an injury has been done to the left 

hemisphere ; and on the contrary. i 
: C ‘These 
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These broad fascicles or pyramids are, as 
diverging nerves, subject to the necessity of 
passing through ganglia; and anh in’ fact 
pass through two of them. 


The ft of these is the pons Varolit seu 
protuberantia annularis Willissit. This is, in 


part, a commissure. of the diverging nerves 
of the cerebellum (which may be here anti- 
cipated) and in part a ganglion of the ial 
cles forming the hemispheres. 

Even. on the outside of the pons Varolii 
but still better if (the brain being reversed) a 


slight superficial incision be made in it in ~ 


the direction of the pyramids towards the 
crura cerebri, and the edges of this incision 
be carefully drawn from each other; the 
diverging nerves of both hemispheres of the 
cerebellum may be seen running across and 
meeting in the pons (or bridge) as their com- 
missure. If these transverse striz be pur- 
sued with the handle of a scalpel, or with a 
concave scalpel, somewhat, déeper in the 
substance of the bridge, there will be met 
about one or two lines below the surface a 
jJayer of nervous fibres, running in a line 
from the pyramids to the crura cerebri.. Be- 
twixt these nervous - fibres. running along 
through the bridge and those transverse striz, 
is to be seen the cortical or cineritious sub. 

: stan cé 
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“stance which covers the extreme surfice of 
the nervous membrane, and forms, as it were, 
its last ganglion, as the organ of nourishment 
to the oblong fibres, which issue out of the 
bridge in a strikingly greater mass than they 
enter into it from the pyramids. If this” 

layer of nervous fibres which runs from the 
pyramids along the pons Varolii be removed, 

a layer of transverse strize is met with, which 
stria returning from the two halves of the 
cerebellum, meet together in the bridge as 
their commissure. ‘This layer of transverse 
strize is succeeded again by an oblong layer. 
of nervous fibres issuing from the pyramids. 

Gail has at present discovered eleven layers 
of these nervous fibres, proceeding from the 
pyramids through the pons Varolii. 

After the nervous fibres of the pyramids 
have in this way passed through the pons 
Varolii, as their first ganglion, and issued out 
of it much encreased, they form the crura 
cerebri, which, as observation teaches, are - 
nothing but a continuation of the pyramids, 

or that pair of nefvous fascicles asi forms 
the hemispheres of the cerebrum. 
The nervous fibres which sian crura 
cerebri, before they pass into the membrane, 

_ the folds of which constitute the hemispheres, 

pass through a second ganglion, that is; the 

Ro oe ganglion 
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ganglion of the cerebrum, a. part of the 
brain, the real form of which has been hitherto 
unknown, and still, Jess its internal quality, 
but which is discovered at once when the 
middle lobe of the brain by the Fossa Sylvii is 
cut away. The whole congeries of the brain, 
and also the optic nerve around this, may 
be taken away. This optic nerve winds on 
each side of the front pair of the four emi- 
nences which are its first ganglion from be- 
hind, round that grey mass which forms the 
ganglion of the cerebrum, towards the front, 
in order to form the decussatio nervorum op- 
ticorum. Seen from above, or from the great 
ventricles or cavities of the brain, it is the 
thalami nervorum opticorum (which are no- 
thing but a web of all the nervous fibres in 
the ganglion of the cerebrum, or are properly 
the ganglion itself) and the corpora striata, 
(which are properly the nervous fibres al- 
ready diverging from this ganglion) which 

constitute the ganglion of the cerebrum. 
That is, this ganglion consists of two pulpy 
masses crossed in the middle by the nervous 
fibres which spring from the pyramids, and 
have been strengthened by passing through 
the pons Varolii. If the brain be reversed, 
and the upper pulpy mass be carefully taken 
away, the nervous fibres can be traced from 
the 


1] 


the crura cerebri entirely through the gang- 
lion of the cerebrum. Each of the nervous 
fibres which are then seen forms a particular — 
involution of the brain, and is to be con- 
sidered as the organ of some intellectual func- 
tion. ‘After these nervous fibres have passed 
through the ganglion of the cerebrum en- 
larged, they diverge on all sides through the 
ateenee involutions of the deve hear, and 
forming a nervous membrane over the pulpy 
cortical substance which surrounds the whole | 
brain on which they are spread, terminate 
in this pulpy matter, which constitutes, as it 
were, their last ganglion *. | 
In the same manner as the diverging ner- 
vous fibres of the cerebrum and cerebellum 
terminate, terminate also the diverging fibres 
of the other nerves which. spring from -the 
spinal marrow, in a pulpy substance, which 
is, as it were, their last ganglion, and in dif- 
ferent places of different qualities. In the 
labyrinth, the pulpy mass, in which the pro- 
gressive fibres of the auditory nerve termi- 
nate, appears like a transparent gelatinous 
body; in the nose, the pulpy mass in which 


* Here the German writer has inserted marks of-inter- 
rogation (??). An expeditious style of commenting, not 
unusual in German works, where the editor differs in opinion 
fiom the author. ny 
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the diverging fibres: of the. olfactory nerve 
terminate, — appears like a serous skin, t the 
pituital membrane, &c. In some places 
this substance is woven into a hardish web of 
nerve, as, for instance, in the ganglion of the 
cerebrum (the corpus ciliare) and in the gang-_ 
lion of. the neroi accesserii et oculo-motorii,. 
(the corpus olivare). In other places it lies _ 
like a grey pulpy substance, as, for instance, 
in the ganglion of the cerebrum and on the 
surface of the cerebrum and cerebellum. 


Out of this pulpy mass in which, as before. 
stated, the diverging nerves of the cerebrum, 
cerebellum, &c. terminate, the other kind of > 
nerves arise; whether it be that the diverging 
nerves turn back again and converge, oF 
altogether independently of them; that is, a 
second species of nerves is found, viz. 

2. The converging nerves and congeries 
of nerves, which may be thus characterized :~ 

a.) That they are softer than the eae 
nerves. 

b.) That they take their origin in that 
pulpy mass in which the diverging nerves 
terminate.. | 

c.) That they unite and strengthen them- 
selves in an inward direction, that is, from 
the surface of the brain, &e. to the. spinal 
marrow ; but they do not, like the diverging 

- nerves, 
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nerves, go through ganglia, but rather avoid 
the ganglia of the diverging nerves. : 

d.) That they meet together from the 
homogeneous congeries on nerve on both 
sides, and form commissures. | 

The commissures which Gall has hitherto 
been ‘able to exhibit anatomically are : 

1.) The commissure of the converging 
fibres of the auditory nerve. 

It lies immediately behind and before the 
| pons Varolii, and in men it is covered by it, 
but in other animals, as they have a smaller 
cerebellum, and consequently a smaller pons 
Varolii as its commissure, a is pertectly free 
and distinct. | 
_ 2.) The commissure of the converging 
fibres of the olfactory nerve. 

3.) The commissure _of the converging 
nerves of the cerebellum.  —s_ | 

This, as already observed, is formed in ‘thie 
pons Varoli. When the brain is reversed, 
the converging nérves of both hemispheres 
of the cerebellum are to be seen very. dis- 
tinctly running across and mecting on the 
pons Varolii. These, and the diverging 
nerves which run along from the pyramids, 
and are destined for the hemispheres, suc- 
ceed each other in distinct layers, as anaty 
stated, 

(4 The 
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4) The commissures of the converging 

rierves of the cerebrum. | 

| a.) The largest and most important of these 
is the corpus callosum. In this are united, 
not merely most of the converging nerves 
of the whole hemispheres, but also the re- 
maining particular commissures of the con- 
verging nerves of the cerebrum. 

b.) The commissura anterior, or the union 
of the converging nerves of the front. and 
middle lobe of the brain above the optic 
nerve. The Sepium pellucidune is 2 part Or 
continuation of this commissure. 

In animals whose middle lobes are smaller, 
the commissura anterior. is weaker, and’ in 
these the olfactory nerve furnishes the same 
with converging nerves. 

c.) In like manner, the converging nerves 
of the back lobes of the Lvchah form to- 
gether a commissura posterior. 

d.) Besides these commissures, the con- 
verging nerves of the cerebrum form both 
before and behind some other particular com- 
missures on the: corpus callosum, for consti- 
tuting a sort of covering round it. 

Besides the above mentioned nerves and 
congeries of nerve, there also proceeds a 
ene nervous mass from between the two 


halves of the spinal marrow, upwards through 
all | 


15 
all the double organs which are formed: by 
the nervous fascicles of the spinal marrow. 
This nervous mass is, as it were, the instrument 
of connection between the double organs, 
and appears on the great commissure the 
corpus callosum, as the Raphe Lancisii. 

It may be proper to observe, that Gall was 
first led to that contemplation and study of © 
the brain which ended in the doctrine above 
stated, by observing the phenomena of the 
Hydrochephali interni, in whom the whole 
brain is often stretched out into a membrane 
scarcely a line thick; hence he inferred that 
the brain cannot be, as is commonly fan- 
cied, a pulpy substance, but must be a mem- 
brane. About the same time. certain patho- 
logical appearances, for instance, that the 
extremities are lamed by the hemispheres of 
the brain being wounded, evinced to him 
that an uninterrupted connection must take 
place between those. hemispheres and the 
spinal marrow. He accordingly directed his 
attention to an anatomical exhibition of that — 
membranaceous quality of the brain which 
he ‘suspected from physiological reasons: 
and he was enabled, in opposition to all the 
anatomists of antiquity, and before all mo- 
dern anatomists, to make this anatomical dis- 
covery, by pursuing a mode of anatomical 

research 
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research contrary to the practice hitherto ge- 
nerally observed; that is, he traced the con- 
nection of the nerves and brain, not from 
the summit downwards, but from the spinal 
marrow upwards. In doing this, he followed 
the course which nature itself takes ; as in 
the higher and more elaborate organisation 
of animals, the commencement is, as it were, 
in the spinal marrow, and the brain is gra- 
dually and more subtly formed, according 
to the kind and rank of the animal in the 
order of creation In the simplest animals, 
viz. the polypus, we see only scattered nerves 3 
in the next order of animals, we meet with a 
kind of stem, from which diverging nerves 
issue in more highly organised beings. In ani- 
mals, still further advanced, the nerves spring- 
ing out of both halves of the spinal marrow 
fe the spinal marrow, as well as the brain 
and all organs of animal life, 1 is double) form, 
| partly he. brain, partly nerves; all of which 
in fact spring from the spinal marrow, though 
they seem to have their origin in the sl 
as has been already stated. | 
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CHAP. II. 


OF PHYSIOLOGY IN GENERAL. 


"Eure anatomist is contented, when he de- 
tects a distinction of parts which is constant 
and invariable. This he marks and _pro- 
claims to. his scientific brethren, and they not. 
unfrequently, : in grateful memory of his ser- 
vice, immortalize his name, by affixing it to. 
the thing he first saw and made known am ' 
Varolii, membrana Schneideri, &c.). But it 
so happens, that the name of the discoverer | 

is applied to the object, not because of the | 
importance and value of the discovery, but, 
on the contrary, -because for the present it is 
the mere detection of a thing, without the 
least insight into its functions and uses. It is. 
impossible to look upon merely a picture of » 
the brain, whether we take a scction of it _ 
vertically, or survey its different layers hori- 
zontally, without being struck with the nice. 
. complexity 
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complexity of its organisation, and with our 
entire ignorance of the design and purposes 
-of that organisation. This is more strikingly 
the case in examining the brain than in 
contemplating the other parts of the human 
frame. ‘The ear and the eye also are subtly 
formed, but the principles of acoustics and 
vision are become objects of science—de- 
monstrable science—which furnish us with 
a clue in examining the organs of sight and. 
hearing. The organs of digestion, nutrition, 
&c. are also more simple, and have a re- 
ference to less complicated processes. It is 
in the brain particularly that the physiologist 
follows the anatomist humbly at a distance, 
and for want of certain data and experience, 
is forced to indulge in general observation 
and vague aialbian At the same time, all 
who are really interested in the progress of 
science, and who make liberal allowance for 
the imperfection of knowledge, gratefully re- 
ceive the facts which the anatomist makes 
known, even when there is no prospect of 
an immediately useful application of them. 
And they also indulgently listen to the specu- 
lations of the theoretical physiologist, in the 
conviction that it is only by the freest use of 
speculating and thinking powers, that the un- 
derstanding can be disciplined to adjust and 
appreciate 
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appreciate the facts brought before it. In 
the formation of science, the observation of 
individual fact, and the theory of general no- 
tions, setting out from opposite quarters, tend 
to the same point; and it is by their union 
that science itself is established. 

Thus, for instance, in respect to the brain 
and its functions, which form the object of 
this work : it is in general universally under- 
stood to be the organ of thinking. But 
thinking is only a general term, including a 
vast variety of intellectual phanomena, and 
the brain is, as we have seen, 2 very compli- 
cated organ. Shall we then rest. contented. 
with the general assertion, that the brain is 
the organ of mind? or shall we not rather, 
looking more narrowly into the structe ure of 
the brain, consider, apart, in their relation 
io mind, those-of its parts which are anatomi- 
cally shewn to be distinct, in the same man- 
“ner as the brain, considered as one simple 
substance, has formerly been contemplated ? 
We shall perhaps find that this more minute 
research is but a:reasonable pursuit of the en- 
quiry suggested by the first general observation, — 
It is this which constitutes the subject of the 
following pages. Dr. Gall professes to have 
made this enquiry, and to have found that— 
we ought not to content . ourselves with con- 
| sidering 
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sidering the brain as the organ of thought, but . 
as a congeries of distinct organs, the exist- 

ence of which alone renders that great va- 

riety and diversity of talents possible, which 

distinguish the various individuals of the same 

species hardly less strikingly from each other, 

than man himself is distinguished from Brey 

other species of beings we know. 

But before we enter into this enquiry it 
may be proper to notice an opinion that has 
of late years become popular, concerning 
the causes of that infinite diversity of intel-— 
Jectual power and moral character, which 
prevail in the world, which would, if estab- 
lished, render an examination into the physi- 
cal organisation of man frivolous and useless. 
Helvetius has given-currency to the notion, 
that men are born not only without charac- 
ter, but also absolutely indifferent to all cha-. 
acter, without any tendency or disposition 
of any kind whatever.. We all come into 
the world formed and get alike, and are 
purely the creatures of the circumstances in 
which we are placed. All the powers of the 
amind which have adorned but a few of our | 
species, might (in spight of any thing con- 
tained in the first frame and organisation of. — 
the individual) have been the Ict of every 
-one of the thousands who daily come into 
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and go out of the world, without leaving 
any other traces behind them, than in their 
progeny. This notion -has been adopted by 
certain speculative men, fron. its imagined 
‘connection with the dogmata of material- 
ism * and philosophical necessity : and in this 
country in particular, from its harmonising 
with the Hartleyan theory of association. But 
_ this notion could never gain credit with men 
in general; and for a reason stronger than all 
reasoning: We feel within us so decided a 
capacity for certain pursuits, and so utter a 
disability to follow others, that when we are 
told it might have been otherwise had we 
been otherwise placed in the world, the ar- 
gument makes little impression ; and we think 
we have done enough by asking, How can 
-you tell that? And in truth, the objection 
implied in the question is well founded. It 
is in vain that Helvetius tells stories upon 


* Tt deserves. remark, that the doctrine of Helvetius, 
though in fact it has been patronised by materialists, is much 
‘more easily reconcileable with the immaterial hypotheses, 
For.we are more accustomed to think the soul, the imma- 
material substance, to be siinple and undivisable, than mat- 
“ter, which we know only as a compound substance. And 
one would have imagined that materialists would have rather 
attributed to an original diyersity of material organization, 
the actual varieties in the character of men. ‘This observa- 
tion was made to me by a German friend ; I am not aware 
ahat it has occurred to any of our English writers. 
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stories (and they in fact alone have made his 
book popular) of aboy who used to be left 
alone in a room with a great clock, and 
afterwards became a great mechanic, &c. &c. » 
The ceicbrated reply of _Themistocles to his 
envious adversary, who ascribed his greatness 
alone to his being an Athenian, isa sufficient 
answer to all such tales. ‘‘ I should not have 
been great if I had not been an Athenian, 
nor weitd you, were you an Athenian, have 
become Themistocles.” The argument of 
Helvetius proves nothing, and sti nothing, 
against the consciousness of unequal powers, 
added to the daily observation of the early 
display of decided talents. Afozart, when he 
was in his fourth year, was already an excel- 
lent performer, aswell as accurate judge of mu- 
sic. Besides, Helvetius qualifies his assertion by - 
a bien organisé (well organised), and this quali- 
fication renders the whole doctrine frivolous 
and insignificant. For why should we sup- 
pose this organisation to be susceptible of no 
other modification than a well, why not a very 
well, ill, very ul, &c. This opinion has been 
adopted by persons very averse from specu- 
lating metaphysically concerning man. John- 
son, for instance, (whom I quote here because 
he was not a man of science, though of great 
shrewdness in observation) considered Talents, 

or 
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or Genius, as he chose to call them, as a 
: thing that, when once existing, might be di- 
« rected any way., Newton, he thought, might 
have been a Shakespear. _ For, said he, a 
man, who. can run fifty miles to the south, 
ean, run fifty miles to the north. The fal- 
lacy of the simile needs no detection. 

But though the notion of Helvetius is of- 
, fensive. to our best feelings, it will be objected 

that the opposite doctrine which Gall lays 
_down, and which is to be developed in these. 
sheets, is not less repulsive. That. concious- 
-ness.of moral liberty which, in spight of the 
. metaphysician’s attacks, attends us perpetu- 
ally, and which seems to be essential to our 
most important moral principles, (it will be 
said) is equally hostile to the theories of Gall 
and Helvetius. The one represents us as en- 
slaved by the things which surround us, the 
other as, eiemnnted by the fixed dispositions 
and tendencies of our frame. 

The genuine student of nature will never 
be deterred from his pursuit by any objec- 
tion drawn from either metaphysics or mo- 
rals ; he is sensible that the field of research 
which lies open before him merits his atten- 
tion; and having faith in the ultimate har- 
mony of the universe, he is not anxious to 
remove apparent doubts ox difficulties. This 

answer 
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answer is sufficient for the -better kind, but 
not for the greater number of ‘enquirers. ‘It 
is incumbent’ on: him who -is introducing’ a 
new object of attention, to remove all ob- 
stacles to “its being impartially received’ and 
~ attended -to.° There is one’ plain answer ‘to 
the objections taken from the notion? of! the 
. freedom of the human will: That the idea of 
ORGAN 75 that of an instrument by whith a 
thing may be donc, not that of an ‘impiilse 
which necessitates the action. Organs. of ‘cer- 
tain powers and? capacities: do not suppose 
the’ exercise: ‘of stich power; hence there is — 
still room left for the introduction of another 
principle if there'be a necessity and a reason 
for it. It’ may be further said, that Dr. Gall’s 
‘Organic’ Theory does not introduce a greater 
necessity than the popular opinion supposes : 
The undefined fact is already admitted, in the 
notion that the brain is the organ of thought. 
Gall does but¢o into the detail, and shews 
how thatin fat exists which the other opinion 
- only supposes. | Equally unfounded would 
be the objection to Gall’s Theory, as favouring 
materialism. G. very judiciously declines all 
metaphysical researches; it is indifferent to — 
him, as it is to all whose object is the sen- — 
sible world within the confined limits of ex- 
ternal nature; what our opinion may be as — 
| . ms 
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to the meta-physical properties of man, the 
nature and relations of matter and spirit. 
These he holds to be irrelevent enquiries. It 
is enough for him, that the life of man is 
dependent on his sensible formation, and 
that there is a connection (tho’ mystical and 
incomprehensible) between his intellectual 
and sensible qualities. He does not -deter- 
mine that the one is the cause of the other, 
but contents himself with observing as closely 
as he can, thee concomitancy of the effect. 
He is employed in analysing the dust of the 
earth of which man is formed, not the breath | 
of life which was breathed i into his nostrils. 
Tt 1s most obvious that’ if a particular doc- 
trine concerning the physical nature of man 
is not to be invalidated by general theories 
drawn from metaphysics and morals, neither 
can any such doctrine arise from such theo- 
‘ies. .Hence Gall has been very anxious to 
shew how his opinions have always been 
grounded in particular observations; but 
whether the analogies by which he has ge- 
neralised his particular observations have been 
drawn with sufficient caution, ey be fairly 
doubted, | a 
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OF THE BRAIN AS THE: vibes 4 OF run SOUL. 


a eesattives ‘hat the ae is ne organ a 
_ the soul, mund, or whatever we. may please 

to call it, it is hardly necessary, | now, to caus 
tion the reader ‘against supposing that the 
brain. is the. postive: principle of the mind 
or soul... It is but.the instrument, or con-. 
dition, without ..which ;the active principle, 
whatever. it be, is inefficient. It is that part 
of the body on which the mind in a certain 
active state operates, and which must have a 
. predisposed fitness to, be acted upon. 

. That the. proper function of the brain is 
“rot the mere support of the lowest degree 
of organic and sensitive life, is sufficiently 
proved by the existence of imperfect beings, 
children which have been born without head, 
(areQara) and which have oo fulfilled for a 

; » short 
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short time the more essential functions of ani- 
mal. life; but such eze@eaci. have’ never’ be= 
trayed the least se iaaoninieas of an prc intel~ 
lectual life. : | | 

~ That however’ the . brain is: ae organ of 
mere intellectual ag ea isnot to be proved: 
diffusely here, as this is the common notion, 
and not peculiar to the doctrine to be here 
stated. It is, however, evident, as well by the 
_ study of comparative anatomy, according to 
which it appears that the brain of animals 
imcreases in proportion: ta their advances to- 
wards mind or intellect. (And this assertion 
Dr. G. professes to confirm by a collection’ 
of wax preparations illustrating this progres- 
sion:) as by the cases which so frequently 
eccur in the practice of medicine, of wounds; 
blows, &c. by which the mind also is injured.; 
- Sémmering * first affirmed that the rela- 
tion which is found between intellect and 
brain, lies in the quantity of brain compared 
with the size of the animal; but this is in- 
correct, ‘for the canary bird has in proportion 
more brain than man. Then he qualified his 
pena and asserted, the races of the anis 
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* An anatomist of high me for .many years at May- 
ence ; within a few years he has been invited to Munich as 
member of tae (now) royal German socie ty; established 


there by the king of Bavaria. 
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mal to be found in proportion to the size of 
its brain in comparison with its . collected 
nerves, and thus expressed, it will. be. found, 
tolerably accurate: but even this rule is m- 
sufficient; we must have recourse to a con- 
‘sideration of the distinct payts of the brain, 
and then we shall find that the animal. is ad- 
vanced in intellect, in proportion to the size 
of the hemispheres of the cerebrum. ‘This | 
is confirmed by comparing the brain of man 
with that of other animals. On the contrary, 
those parts of the brain which seem to. be de- 
voted to ihe lower functions of organic and _ 
sensitive hfe, viz. those which are at the. basis 
of the cerebrum and the cerebellum, are 
often found mn a state of greater pastestipn in 
Various animals than in man. _. : 
Against the assertion that the brain i 1s the | 
organ of the soul, several objections are ad- 
vanced. . 
i. The case of h ius hai Fie hie a 
heads have been Glled with water, and who 
have yet retained their faculties. This oabjec- 
tion supposes that the brain is macerated and 
dissolved in the water; and falls away if the 
supposition be refuted. ‘The brain being, as 
has been shewn, nothing but a folded skin or 
membrane, is susceptible of being unfolded 7 
without being destroyed. This takes place 
in, 
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in’ Hydrochephali intern’, in whom’ water, 


being collected in the ventricles of the brain, 


by its expansive power unfolds the mem- ~ 


brane of the brain, and presses against the: 
internal surface ‘of the skull. Dr. Gall at- 
tended several years) a woman who had all 
the’ symptoms’ of water in her. head, yet 
she retained her faculties; on. her death he 
found four ounces of water in her skull, and 
it was on her that he first discovered, to his 
entire satisfaction, the expanded membrane 
of the brain. © Gall considers the haydraps er-. 
ferhus as comparatively rare, and advises phy- 
sicians, in sawing the skull, to use the great- 
est precaution lest they cut the membrane 
at the same time; and it is to the want of: 


_ this precaution, that he ascribes the mistake 


_concerning this disease. He states as 2 symp- 


tom of the hydrops iniernus, the protrusion 
of the eyes out of the sockets, arising from 
ihe same expansion occasioned by the water. 


‘Life, therefore, may subsist for a certain time, 


though the brain is thus forced out of its 
place; for no substance is lost. Having, ia 
a state of disease, discavered the membrane 
of the brain, G. then proeceded to seck: it 
in the fresh brainof a subject free from any 
disease in the head; and. he declares that 
on a trials. he has found it, In the 
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only experiment which the writer of this ‘ac-_ 
-count.witnessed, a pipe was put into. differ-. 
ent’ parts of the circumvolutions or. gy7? of 
the brain, and by blowing, a sort of bladder 
was occasionally produced... The subject on. 
which the experiment. was tried had been: 
taken from. the body several days before, and: 
was allowed ‘to be sai to give the ain 
ment a decisive -trial. ae | 
2.) A second Aaeciiont 1S étude on iets 
fact, that very considerable parts of the brain, 
may be destroyed, either by an external. 
wound, or from internal disease, and the 
powers of the mind yet remain unhurt. 

This objection is satisfactorily removed by. 
the duplicity of the organs in the brain ; the. 
sound organ on the one side being sufficient: 
to fulfil its function, notwithstanding the de-. - 
truction of that on the other side. It is found. 
that the organs of’ sense and animal life are 
double, as eyes, ears, the muscles, &c.5 
while those 'which maintain what more re- 
semble a vegetative or organic life (as stomach, 
liver, &c:) are single. | Itis true, the lungs, 
kidneys, &c. may seem to be an exception, 
yet they are not, from their inequality, ‘to:be 
considered as completely double, and these 
organs form a transition from the lower and 
organic, to the higher and animal life. 

Among 
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, Among, the. cases | which G. boca to shew, 
the. possibility. of. life continuing after a’ par- 
tial. destruction of the brain, | ‘was that of a. 
clergyman who was under his care, and. who 
complained that. one half of his head wa 
good for nothing, he could not think on that 
side, &c. . He preached three days before his. 
death, and on examining his brain, the side 


complained of was found actually mouldy; 


the other side was in an inflamed state. 
Analogous to this are the well known cases of 
Hemiplegy. 

Against. this notion, of a _ duplicity na organs 

in the brain, the unity of perception and. 

_ consciousness has been brought forwards, 
But the analogy of. the external senses ig 
a sufficient reply to this objection ; the organ 
is not in the one case, any more than in the - 
other, considered as the principle of sensation 
or perception, it is but the material condition 
of their exercise. 

G. digressed here concerning the use of the 
double organs; it is enough fiuieny to observe 
that he is of opinion only one eye, one ear, &c. 

is employed at a time; and that these suc- 
ceed each. other in their operation. Proba- 
bly, he said, ‘the right side of the brain is the 
-more active, as the right side of the body 
throughout, head, breast, eye, hand, arm, 

foot, 
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foot, &c. are generally the stronger. Eight 


tenths of those, he says, who have 2 hump, 


have it on the right shoulder, as the muscles’ 


on this side are the most active and strong. 
He carried these remarks (without laying any 


stress on them) so far as to observe that, when. 


a boy, he used to ask himself how it came 
that men seldom walk quite straight; and 
that he imputed it to the successive use of 
each eye, by means of which 55 point of 
vision 1s changed. , ) 

oc) ke argument derived from the cases 
of petrifactions in the brain needs no par 
ucular answer. | 
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oF THE. BRAIN, ‘ASA RECEPTACLE Or DISHINCE: 
ORGANS, 
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Ir hs already been said, that cach circum- 
yolution of nerve in the cerebrum, is to be 
_ considered as the nerve or organ of some cer~ 
tain operation of mand : aah fiat hence, each in- 
‘ternal operation, as well as cach external 


sense, has its own peculiar nerve and organ: 


and that hence, the brain is not one organ of 
the soul, not a common organ for all the 
functions of the mind, but a receptacle for 
_ distinct organs. - 

Tho’ this assertion is far from being new, 


for we find it im Boerhave, Haller, Vor — 


Swieten, Schellhammer, Glaser, Jacobi, Sém- 
mering, Tiedemann and Prochaska; and the 
_ academy of Dijon has even made the seat of 
these orgaris the subject of a prize disserta~ 


thon ; still it is necessary te state the proof of” 
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this plurality of organs, which lies in the fol- 
lowing observations and reasonings. | 
I.) Gall first urges, the sense of fatigue 
arising from the mind being long employed 
on one subject of contemplation ; and the re- 
lief and delight we, experience in variety. 
This is analogous to bodily fatigue, which 
arises, not so much from a general exhaustion, 
of muscular strength, as from the partial use 
and pressure of the distinct muscles of the 
body. When we have. been long sitting we 
are relieved by standing ; and the bed-ridden 
find ease by a change of posture. That 
mental exercise is analogous to that of the 
body, as well in general, as in respect to the 
different kinds of _gmployment, 1S very strik- 
ingly apparent. “Every man, who is habi- 
tuated to a life of study, knows, that after 
having spent hours in reflecting upon an ab-— 
‘stract idea, or in labouring to analyse an in- 
‘tricately compounded aici of ‘science ; 
when he. feels exhausted by the intense- 
ness of his study, if he take up a work of ' 
fancy or taste, (nor do I mean here the idly 
taking’ up a book that neither requires nor 
allows of attention, but a work demanding, 
in the perusal, no less energy of mind, tho” 
of a different kind, than a scientific disquisi- 
tion) he will find himself as fresh to the task, 
Tis 
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“his comiprehiension as lively; his attention as 
“ready, as if’ just arisen from the healthiest and 
most invigorating sleep. ‘It ‘has been said of 
some Hard students, that they | knéw no rest but 
‘in’ the change | of object ; and We ‘see’ that 
‘children’ never tife ‘ir their “sports ; partly (no 
doubt) becausé ‘they are restrained by no laws 
of decorum from indulging in the utmost va- 
‘riety of posture and motion ; they bring every 
muscle of their bodies into play ; mnt vigour 
“of their’ youthful frame ‘soon exhausts each. 
$ particular « organ, but instinct leads them un- 
“consciously to the easy relief; hence the rest- 
less impatience, and ever changing pursuits of 
childhood, equally apparent in the exercises 
of both body and mind. Let it not be said 
here,’ that this diversity of organs, which is 
“supposed to exist in the brain, destroys the 
“unity of the mind itself, for this argument is 
destroyed by the analogy here pointed out. 


~ Jt is One will which sets every muscle in mo-. 


tion, ‘as well as One mind which acts in every 

operation of intellect: In’ both .cases the 
“mode of action is alike incomprehensible, 
-and yet, where we have similar phanomena, 
it is but reasonable to suppose that the modes 

and principle of action are ‘also similar. "The 
complete analogy between the affections of 
body and those of the mind, compels us in 
7 duet 
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wall explaining ; theories or hypotheses, to sup- 
pose lke impulses and adopt. like language. 
“The body longs for rest after. much and ya- 
ried Jabour, as the soind., Janguishes for repose 
after active enjoyment. . Hunger and thirst, 
repletion and satiety, ALE. alike common to 
both. In most cases.jwe know. the seat of the 
bodily affections, as We know. the parts de- 
voted. to the functions. of . ‘life. _ And, we 
know too that the mind,. however. immaterial 
‘we conceive it to. be,, has still a material seat, 
and: that no simple. homogeneous mass, but 
which, exhibits a. most. delicate. and somes 
cated organization, __ | 
2.) Shall we persist therefore i in 1 consider ing 
this organ as one and indivisible, .1n, spite af 
appearances, more particularly, when we find 
that this organ, supposed to be one and simple, 
produces many and compound. effects ?. Let 
us suppose the brain to.be the one simple organ 
of mind and all its faculties ; wherever we 
find any one faculty ina state of high 
energy, we suppose the organ also adapted’ 
to produce this energy. But how does it 
then happen that the same person is remarkably 
deficient in other faculties equally dependent 
on the same organ? If we think the brain 
to be in any «way an instrument, it cannot 
be both weak and strong at once. But if it ” 
a | he’ 
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‘be the receptacle of many organs, they may 
‘be as infinitely diversified as the actions and 
powers of man. This argument receives 
greater force if applied to the brute creation, 
whoevincealso diversity of character, who have 
valso'a curiously framed brain, and to whom 
“we do not ascribe ‘a moral character, a’ free- 
dom of the will, which so intrusively 1 incum- 
“ber our speculations concerning man. Whence 
vate some of our ;domestic animals cunning 
» and thievish, and! tesentful ?. Why are. others 
generous and grateful? Why are some kinds: 
of dogs particularly susceptible of instruction 
and of affectionate attachment? We are told 
it is their nature, their instinct; but. surel¥ 
their instinct is not a principle, but an effect 
. of their organisation ; and if this organisation 
fie any where, we may presume it lies in 
the brain. In like manner, the ditisities of 
character in the same individual at different 
periods of his existence add force to the sup- 
position of distinct organs, which grow to 
maturity and ‘decline i | 
3. There is a third argument oii 13 
founded on medical experience as well as ge- 
neral observation; the brain is susceptible vot 
being partially affected by disease, wounds, 
&c. the consequence of which has been the 
Joss of certain pales and powers-of mind; 
| : | and 
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yand (insanity very:sfrequently:cassumes the 
“shape: of sa‘partial ‘disease: : 3 Instances wall be 
patie thereafterss ° ft . 
The notion thus’ ner explins many 
of. the conimon phxnomena of life, viz 
<a.) Watchfulness, »which is. that, state. 
“which . all the organs of animal: life are. vat 
iii command of our will: 40 
copy Sleepy: (that is, healthy and sound: sida) 
‘cavhich’ is that state when all the organs. of 
“animal life are at rest, (the organs of ihe sai 
* life are distinguished by never tiring.): 
-c.) “Dreaming, ° which takes . place. when 
some one or more of the organs: of animal 
life are in‘a state of. activity, while the others. 
are at rest. The: activity of these ‘organs 
awakens’ the’ consciousness: of the. others. 
Consciousness ‘appertains'to all organs, and has" 
none of its own: Hence there is no,dream 
without consciousness}. - however we- may 
forget our dreams.’ -During’ disease, . there 
may be dreaming without. slecp, .owing™ to 
the disordered activty of certain ‘organs, . of 
this kind is delirium. In a state cof somnam- 
bulism the whole vital energy is concentred_in ~ 
certain organs, while the others entirely rest. 
And in‘the same way are we to account for 
the high concentration of power, the height- 
ened sensibility and the sudden Histal of 
HT . intellect, 
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intellect, “and the: extasies of ra ‘ dkordered 

frame. id Se ene bie 
a. ) ‘Lastly, ‘confirmed i. See or r that diss 
order which consists in certain false notfogs 
and ‘conceptions of things, which lies i in the 
power of volition being lost over certain or- 
gans of intellectual life ; ‘and this arises from 
those organs ‘(it matters not how) being i in. an, 
highly evoted or irritated state. | 
Such are the arguments a priori in fayor of 
distinct organs in the brain; they can be con- 
firmed only by those distinct organs, or at 
least their site, being pointed out in fact.— 
And in this lies the science, which Dr. Gall 
professes to have first discovered and made 
known to the world. I have used: the term 
science here, not in its proper sense, but 
vagucly as we use it to express any know- 
ledge, or any probable opinion founded on 
observation. . The physiologist knows very 
well on what evidence his theories rest, as to. 
the more obvious and palpable functions of 
animal life, and will, in respect to Dr. Gall’s 
speculation, be content with proof as strong 
as the nature of the case admits, even should 
it fall short of the evidence which some de- 
partments of his science afford. He will not 
expect that the organs should be laid before 
the eye, in like manner as the muscles of 
E te: 
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the body may be laid open. He will be 
content if any uniform appearance justify our 
‘supposing an organ; and if the result of a 
long observation of this uniform appearance, 
be the detection of a certain relation which 
it bears to the phenomena of character, he 
will adopt, as a matter of opinion, what may 
never be scientifically demonstrated, being al- 
ways guided by analogy, the sole basis of 
experimental deductions. 

The physiologist has observed in the ani- 
mal creation, that the nerves of those animals 
which are distinguished for smelling, seeing, 
hearing, &c. are marked by being numerous 
and large, evincing a more elaborate deve- 
lopement. And having been accustomed to: 
see the olfactory, optic, and auditory nerves in 
“animals proportionally large with the senses 
they severally furnish the individual with, 
he will draw the general inference that where- 
ever any organ is met with in a higher state of 
Prey ae there we may expect to find the 
power dependent on it, in corresponding energy. 


CHAP, 
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OF CRANIOLOGY AND CRANIOSCOPY, 


Bor the living brain can never ‘be exposed 
to observation; and from the nature of its 
substance, loses much of its form and texture 
soon after the death of the subject. 
The inference therefore of the physiologist. 
concerning the organs of the brain would 
avail him but little, unless some. certain con- 
nection were ascertained between the brain 
and. its permanent covering, the skull. This 
connection is asserted in the combats funda- 
mental position. 
“ That the internal lamina or plate of the 
‘* brain-pan or skull is, during the life of man, 
i perpetually formed by-the brain itself: And 
‘* that therefore where the internal and external 
« plates of the skull run parallel, we may infer 
‘ the form of the brain from. the outward 


f shape of the skull.” _ 
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On this fact, and on that before stated, that 
each of the circumvolutions of the cerebrum _ 
consists of an organ of some intellectual or 
sensible power, the greater size and deve- 
lopement of which would of course give the 
skull its peculiar shape, rest the sciences of 
craniology and cranioscopy. The one of which 
asserts that the shape of the skull gives the 
law, by which, not the actual character, but 
the tendencies and dispositions towards cha- 
racter in men, are determined ; and the other 
asserts, that that law can be discerned and 
ascertained by contemplating the shape of fs ; 
skull. 
yauebe merely observing» the process of ossi- 
fication, is sufficient to suggest, that the bone 
is essentially the passive result of the more 
active and finely organised matter to, which it 
is attached ; and this is further confirmed by 
its subsequent diminution, and the mode of 
its being affected by the diseases of the brain. 
When ‘the brain, with its three coats or skins, 
the pia mater, tunica arachnoides, and dura 
mater, which attend it in its circumvolutions, 
is already perfectly formed, there forms itself 
on eight. parts of the external skin, a point 
of pach at which a slimy matter exudes; 
this hardens, lines diverge from it in every 
direction, and at length the eight. bones of — 
| the | 
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the skull are formed; these lites of conicre- 
tion firmly attach themselves to the dura 


mater, they harden, meet at the sutures or- 
seams, and coniplete, after the: ane, ain co- 


yering of the skull. 


The best cominentary upon, git deduct: 


tions from this statement, will consist in an- 
swering® the objections “py ‘to the gets 
theory; | 

1.) Can we infer the form ‘of the internal 
plate of the skull, from that of the external 
plate? Answer, The lamine ron parallel till 
the individual is about forty years of age, later 
-in life variations take place, as well through 
age as disease, which will be noticed; and 
the power of inferring the - one. waivn oa 


- .. other suffers restriction. Ae a 


2.) As the brain is of so soft, adncht afd a 


substance; is it found that the organs retain 


the same place in the brain, so that they can 
be with certainty recognised? Answer. Ob- 
servation shews that the folds and circumvo- 
lutions of the cerebrum, in the more. simple 
animals, are quite symmetrical; and in man, 
nearly so, And tho’ the extent and: bounda: 
ries of the organs may not yet be always 
determined, their relative position and their 
relative perfection may be ascertained. 

eas he 
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3.) Is it not more probable that the form 
of the skull being determined at the birthys 
fixes that of the brain ?. 


On no account; for whatever violence may 
be done to the bones of the skull during the. 


birth, those» bones: return into their natural 


state, partly from their elasticity, partly from, 
the active power of the brain working out- 


wards. It is only when the bone is. broken 
and. the brain itself is in jured, that the intel- 
lect is affected, and that the skull retains the 
form which violence had impressed, on it... 
Gall produced, in confirmation, of this state-- 
ment, the remarkable skull cof a man. full 


grown, which was at the birth broken by. 


Levret’s forceps on botli sides, and never re- 


covered its form. The mark of the forceps was 


distinctly observed on the outside; but the in- 
ternal lamella had no impression upon. it, 
because not being broken, the power of the 
brain had restored it to its original shape. . Yet 
from the thinness of the internal lamella, and 
the: violence with which. the forceps forced 
in the outer lamella, it having, by touching 
the inner lamella, destroyed the dipploe be- 
tween; it cannot be doubted that some vio- 
lence must have been done,also to the inner 
plate, 


The 
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The principal cause of this activity of the 
brain operating outwards, lies in the regular 
motion of the brain occasioned by the circu- 
lation of the blood: this is the reason why 
swellings and ancurismata in the membranes 
of the brain never work inwards but out- 
wards ; that in case of wounds upon the skull, 
the mass of the brain presses outwards; that 
the yessels of the brain and its coats press 
_ upon the internal lamina of the bone. And 
this is in like manner the reason Why, when 
at the birth, the banes of the skull are pressed 
or pushed wrong, without being broken, the 
brain under the place suffering violence, in- 
stead of being paralysed and Weaadpea" re= 
covers itself by its own energy, remedies the 
injury, and forces the parts into their proper 
place. How otherwise do the heads of ani- 
mals recover their shape, which are often 
pressed in during the birth? rr 

4.) But are not the most important organs _ 
of ‘animal life and of the intellectual func- 
tions, formed after the birth, and long after 
the skull is completely formed ? It is ascer- 
tained that certain organs are formed after 
the birth, and G. himself asserts that the 
brain alters its. shape in pgpnbtelad with such 
subsequent formation, | . 
E4 ay eRe 
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_ It is necessary, in order to explain ‘this, | 
that we anticipate in one or two points, the 
enumeration of the organs. G. observes, that 
a very prominent swelling of the forehead is 
characteristic of young children, and that as 
they advance in years this protuberance di- 

minishes, and the forehead retreats. There’ 
is another observation which every one has 
made, that the faculty and the habit of .at- 
tention i is peculiar to children, that they have. 
a “facility and. felicity 3 in, making « observations 
which seem to surpass. what, we afterwards 
remark i in them.. Hence, Says, Gall, the apt- 
ness of most parents. to imagine their children, 
in whom they remark this. sagacity, . are pos- 
sessed of singular talents; when a few years 
are passed _ over, the wonder ceases, and the 
miracle of three or Six years old is an ordi- 
nary boy at ten or twelve. G. connects these 
observations together by placing the organs 
of observation in this district of the os frontis, 
as will be afterwards more particular ly pointed 

OUL. 3), | 

This is.also confirmed in the organ of the 
sexual impulse, which is seated in the cere- 
bellum, as will be shewn hereafter, It is 
known that the cerebellum is, in proportion 
to the cerebrum, very small in children, 
compared with its size in adults. The gra- 
. dual 
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dual developement of. this organ may be per- 
ceived by comparing skulls at different pe- 
_riods of,life., ‘In-ehildren, for instance, that 
part of; the skull which: corresponds with the 
cerebellum, between the two mamillary pro- 
cesses of the ossa femporum, mieasured across, 
eccupies one inch and an half; and at the 
same time another part of the skull corres- 
ponding: with other organs, nieasures, between 
the same processes and the summit of the ossa 
parietalia, three inches. . But with encreasing 
years, as the sexual impulse and its organ 
are more and: more developed, this propor- 
tion is no longer to be found on the skull: 
and the space between the mamillary pro- 
cesses approaches (as 1s demonstrated by a 
comparison of skulls of all ages) the breadth 
of the skull between the mamillary processes 
and the summit of the ossa parietalia ; till at 
length, when the individual has arrived at 
his full growth, it equals and even surpasses 
it. | a | 
If this active power of the brain in form- 
ing the skull, which passively yields to all in- 
fluence from within, while it resists all pres- 
sure from without, be established; how are 
we to account for the facts stated by travel- 
lers concerning the artificial modelling of 
the head by savages. G. objects to these 

| : state- 
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statements, and considers them as not being 
entitled to much weight, from their not hav- 
ing proceeded from anatomists, and not being 
cacilienedh by any skulls brought into Eu-. 
rope for examination. He knows, he says, 
that nothing short of extreme violence could 
produce any permanent effect upon the shape 
of the skull; and he appeals to observation. 
There are many provinces of Germany in 
_ which persons, and: particularly women, are 
accustomed from their.infancy tocarry heavy 
burthens upon their heads, but though this 
has subsisted for generations, it is not found 
that any flatness is prevalent on the skulls of 
such people. But where the bone has been, 
broken, it would follow that if death do not — 
ensue, yet the organs immediately under the 
injured part would be paralysed and injured ; 
hence it is found, that the same travellers 
who give an account of the deformity thus 
violently caused in the skull, also relate that 
among the same people extreme stupidity 
and idiotcy are very frequent. 

5.) But does not ossification proceed ac- 
cording to certain laws of ‘crystallisation, ac- 
cording to which we assume that the sinus of 
the os frontis and the upper jaw bone arise ? 
How then can the brain determine the form 


of the skull? 


: 
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. Tosthis.it.may be answered, that we find 
in the whole ceconomy of nature, that the 
law by. which the inferior organisation pro- 
ceeds is, in a manner, subdued. and ren- 
dered of no effect by the action of higher 
laws... Thus, during the existence of animal 
life, we find the. mechanical and chymical 
properties of matter, as it were, suspended. 
In like manner, here too, the laws of crystalli- 
sation are rendered invalid by. the superior 
energy of the living brain. Besides this, we 
often observe that the brain has power to re- 
store the mward lamina of the skull on which 
it immediately acts, while the outward plate 
retains its injury. As after trepanning and 
wounds, and where the sutures separate in an 
hydrops cerebri, only the inner, not the outer 
plate, is restored; yet if. the process of ossi- 
fication were independent of the brain, we 
might. expect a. like reproduction of both. 
On the other hand, where the brain likewise 
is injured, then the inner plate is not re- 
stored, and disease always remains. ‘The cases ° 
of hydrops cerebri strikingly shew the power 
of the brain; the skull swells enormously, 
and the membranes, which before united the 
bones, themselves harden to bone. These 
statements were confirmed by the production 
| | of 
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of a skull on shiek éHis partial reproduction, 
&c. could be perceived. 

6.) It has been suggested that the forn 
and eminencies of the skull may be attributed 
to the action of the muscles affixed to it, ag 
we see that the muscles elsewhere form such 
eminencies and protuberancies. But this obs 
jection is sufficiently refuted by the 1 im possi- 
bility of the muscles acting on the inner 
plate of the skull, with which the outer plate 
runs parallel, even in advanced life, and when 
the*laminz are at a distance, Besides this, 
there are parts of the skull marked by protu- 
berancies, which are not covered with muscle; _ 
as for instance, the swelling of the upper 
part of the os occiputis in women (the organ 
of parental affection) which is much stronger 
in them than in men, and on which no 
~ muscle acts. 

7.) But if the growth and aeyelopemictt. 
of the brain and its parts have influence upon 
the form of the skull, in like manner the de-..- 
_ crease or diseased imperfection of the brain 

‘should also affect it. 
And this is found im faet to be the case. 
When in old age the powers of the mind _ 
decay, the brain also, as it were, shrinks; the — 
circumvolutions sink in, and interstices are 
formed. 


ee 

formed,. In this case, either. both plates of 
the skull gradually retreat and sink in, after 
the brain (and. this generally takes place on 
the forehead first) and thus the head becomes 
smaller in general, as our daily observations 
upon old people may convince us: Or the 
skull itself becomes thicker, either by a new 
mass of bone. forming itself in the place of 
the shrunken brain; or the inner plate alone 
shrinking, a fresh mass of dipploé i is collected 
between the two plates of the skull. Hence 
it happens that in old age the head always be- 
comes smaller or heavier, and. sometimes both. 
» Itis not only in a state of health that the 
skull is modified by the brain: The disease 
of the brain will also produce a diseased form 
of skull, which thus serves asa diagnostic sign 
of the disease of the brain. ae 

In an hydrops internus, the ossa DiS eat 
are pushed outwards: But at first the water 
presses downwards, makes the basis cranii 
flatter, and the orbits narrower, so that the 
eyes are pressed out. 

Gall produced the skull of a boy seven 
years of age, who died of a consumption of © 
the brain; the skull was unusually small, and 
Gall stated this as an instance that frequently 
eccurs, and shewing how the growth of the 


skull 
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skull was s. impeded by the se of the 
bri, 3 ay 
~ Another phenomenon attending the chitin 
ing of the brain, was stated by Gall to be 
not unfrequent, and leading to the same 
conclusion: that is, the hollownessand deepness | 
of the orbit of the eye, the lamina of which: 
retreats backwards with the shrinking brain. °- 

But the more important cases on whieh: 
Dr. Gall relies are those of lunacy, confirmed: 
madness, and a disposition to commit suicide. 
With respect to these, Gall professes to have’ 
been led by his theory of the brain and of 
its organs to adopt modes of cure which have 
been successful, and which promise to be of 
ereat value to the practising physician. 

When lunacy has lasted long, ‘one part of 
the brain shrinks away: after ‘the**other, ‘till. 
confirmed incurable insanity ‘is: the consé- 
quence. The effect of this is, that the skulP 
becomes always smaller and generally more 
heavy, thick, and dense; from the accession 
of bone and dipploe, as before stated. By 


lunatics too the same appearances take 


place. | 

Gall has also found in.suicides, the same 

thickness and weight of the brain; and he 

ascribes selfmurder to a general disease of the 

whole brain, and considers this fatal deed as 
generally 
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-generally within the sphete of the physician 
rather than of the moralist. He ascribes 
therefore no organ to the love of life. 

_ Where the disease of the brain: is topical, 
there too the skull is partially affected. Where 
the brain is generally diseased, the skull be- 
trays the evil by its general appearance; it. 
ceases to grow, and a remarkable smallness 
and thickness of skull is apparent, not only in 
idiots, but in whole races that have been bru- 
talised by long subjection and slavery. 

These observations were made by Dr. G. as 
the result of many years practice, and with a 
_ particular attention to the subject. Here too 
he related a number of cases, the enumera- 
tion of which would be here irrevelant. He 
accompanied these statements by the produc- 
tion of skulls of very unusual thickness and 
weight : ; one of them, which weighed twice 
as much as another skull of an adult which 
was produced for other purposes, he stated to 
be that of a poor man, who had all his life 
been known_as an industrious, sober, and 
honest man, but of a melancholy tempera- 
ment: on a sudden, tho’ no motive, adequate 
to the action, could be discovered by those 
who were acquainted with him, he killed 
his wife, several children (all of whom he 
loved Pe naE NG) and then himself. G. stated 
er expressly: 
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expressly, that he had never known either a 
lunatic, madman, or self-murderer, on whose 
skull some unusual appearance either in the 
particular formation, or general texture was 
not discoverable. He considers the funda- 
mental causes. of these diseases to. lie in’ the 
brain, which however he supposes. to’ be 
strongly affected by the climate and ‘weather. 
Among the external causes, he imputes much 
to a moist atmosphere, and has remarked fatal 
effects in wera: frony ¢ a chisel of i 3 


south wind, pen Ja 
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OF ORGANOLOGY AND ORGANOSCOPY. 


Havinc shewn by arguments @ priori, 
that we ought net to be content with a ge- 
neral reference of the mind as one faculty, to 
the brain as one organ; but that as we are 
conscious of diverse powers of mind, and 
observe that the brain is a various substance ; 
we may assume m both equally, a distinctton — 
of parts, tho’ those parts may be ultimately 
so united as to become one; we ought hence 
to seek at least to ascertain the relation of 
these several parts to each other: And having 
proved that the skull is modelled by the 
brain, and that therefore we may avail our-_ 
selves of the hardness and permanent form 
of the one, to discover what the softness and 
perishable nature of the other would not per-° 
‘mit our finding directly ;.we might proceed 
now to the statement of those organs indi- 
vidually : but it will be necessary previously 

Ly ree to 
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to make a few remarks on the kind of qua~ 
lities and powers for which organs may be» 
expected, and the kind of evidence, and 
means of enquiry, which the nature of the 
science admits. | : ; 

-It'is observed by Helvctius, that all new 
ideas come into the mind unexpectedly and 
by chance, that they cannot be sought or 
‘anticipated; a remark unquestionably ‘just, 
for otherwise the ideas would not be alto- 
gether new. The commencement of every 
science proves this fact, but the progress of 
the same sciences also proves that, however 
gratuitously the. elements of knowledge are 
given us, there-is in man a power and an 
impulse to take the work of chance un- 
der the direction of his own thinking and. 
anticipating mind. However few the data 
may be with which he 1s furnished, he in- 
stantly generalises his observations, makes 
systems, plans experiments, fails in them, is 
helped in. his progress by new accidents, 
amends his theory, reverses it, discovers new 
‘properties and powers, and. goes on daily in 
adding to the mass of his individual observa-’ 
tions and facts; but still he is unsuccessful in 
- his attempt to bring these observations to unite 
and bear upon one great result. ‘The lovers of 9 
- science, in the course of | its progress, natu- — 
| rally 
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rally arrange Secchi under two great 


classes, one of which seem to regard the 
individual facts they learn, as of no value, 
except as they lead to the one great idea 
they are seeking; and these are the meta- 
physicians and speculative philosophers : And 
they would willingly dispense with all indi- 
vidual things, and single phenomena, could 
they get at their cory and system without 
them. The other party consists of those who 
are searching. in all directions for something 
new; they hoard up every discovery with 
much indifference as to its tendency, regard 
the quantity more than the quality of x ee 
information, ‘and absolutely despise all ge- 
neral views and notions. of things. These are 
the experimentalists—the matter-of-fact men. 
But as their aim is still the acquisition of 
more knowledge, and as facts and things do 
not generally present themselves to those who 
do not seek them; they have no means of 


acquiring further knowledge, but by arrang= 


ing and classing that which they have already, 
generalising, in some measure, their notions, 


and pursuing their researches by something - 
like a theory and system, though it may not 
look far, or be very complete. Thus it hap- 


pens, that in the progress of science we are 
reminded of the ancient fable of The Blind 
Fg Man, 
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Man, and The Lame Man, who were obliged 
to unite their powers in order to proceed on 
their journey. But the union, though ne- 
cessary, is not cordial; hence we see specu- 
lative and practical philosophers, as they are 
called, much more intent to decry the powers 
of their rivals than to borrow their aid. 

Gail is an instance of this. Professing to 
bea mere observer of the phenomena of na- 
ture, he is a despiser of all speculation and 
metaphysics. And no one has suffered more 
than himself from this narrowness ‘of mind 3 
for as in spite of himself he must have some- 
thing like a theory and system, as he cannot » 
‘state his observations but in general words, 
as he must draw something like a conclu- 
sion, he finds himself within the territory of tg 
metaphysics before he is aware of it. Here. 
he shews himself disadvantageously, not-hay-. 
ing been in the habit of scientific reflection 
and abstraction. As he has not even a lan- 
guage adapted to the subject, no chart of 
_ mind previously drawn, he is utterly. unable 
to generalise his observations with taste or pro- 
priety : Hence his doctrine has often an ab- 
surd and ridiculous ‘appearance, which the 
possession of other than experimental habits 
and talents would have enabled him to re- 
move, These remarks I thought necessary 

, here, . 
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here, that cettain gross defects (in the doc- 

trine of which an account is to be given,) 

may not prevent its merits of another kind 
being attended to, as both may be reconciled 

together. | . 

In answering the enquiry concerning the 
powers and dispositions of mind, for which we 
may expect to find especial organs in man, 
Gall thinks it proper to ask, What is the 

_ world? and answers shor tly; It is that whic! 
is revealed to our senses and understanding. 
The world is nothing to that thing moh 
perceives nothing; and it is and becomes 
something, and is more or less to all sensible 


and thinking beings, according to the respec-_ 


tive organs of sensation and thought with 
which they may be endowed. The animal 
is distinguished from the lower species of 
beings, by perceiving things without itself, 
(extra se) by consciousness of such percep- 
tion, and the power of acting, as it were, out 
of itself upon the external world. The ani- 
mal perceives more or less of the external 
world, according to its organs of perception, 
that world being revealed to it by its organs of 
-external sense. The sensations from without 


generate, or rather are metamorphosed, into 


ideas or thought, from the internal sense ‘or 
organ whatever it may be. In the higher 
BRA? Sa arn Lees 
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excellence, and more perfect constriction of 
this internal sense, which we may call the 
power of thinking, lies the superiority of 
man over the brute creation. Many animals 
surpass man in the delicacy and force of the 
external sense, yet man has more knowledge 
of the external world than they ; because’ he 
has asense or organ to perceive more relations 


and modifications of that world than they - 


perceive, in other words because he has mind 
pre-eminently, if not exclusively. 

What then are the modifications of the ex- 
ternal world which man perceives by means 


of organs; and which of these organs are to. 


be considered as independent and self-sub- 
sisting ? 


In general we call the power man ‘possesses | 


understanding, that of the animal, zstinct. 
But, considered in themselves, instinct and 


understanding are not different. Power and — 
sense are the basis of both. In both is im-— 
pulse, which we name differently, according | 


to acircumstance which is merely accidental. 
We call the impulse, which is understood by 
the subject in whom it resides, understanding. 
When we wish to express that the impulse is 
not understood, we call it énstinct. 

In men and animals we are alike compelled 
to assume the existence of an organ corre- 


sponding 


ne. 
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sponding with every individual exercise of 
power. How otherwise can we explain the 
various distinct-impulses or. instincts of ani- 
mals? ‘To answer that they arise froma ne-— 
eessity implanted in the very natural constitu- 
tion of the animal, is re-stating the difficulty, 
not answering it. All enquiries into the na- 
ture of things take for granted the necessary 
_ existence of each individual thing, and seek 
to ascertain the relations and connections be= 
tween the several laws of existence by which 
each thing exists apart; so that one law or 
necessity springs from the union. Hence we 
derive the idea of instrument or organ as a 
mediating causal substance. But it may be 
said, the instincts of animals arise from the 
feeling or consciousness of necessity ; but this 
consciousness, did it really exist, would not 
imply the power of acting conformably with 
its dictates. Besides, among what are called | 
the instinctive actions of animals, are many 
which suppose an impulse beyond the sense 
of necessity or the feeling of present pain: 
we witness. foresight, ‘the choice of means, 
&e. Neither are the manifold impulses of 
the animal world to be referred to one sim-— 
ple impulse, that of self-preservation. 
There are also many phenomena in the 
_ history of man-which oblige us to have re-— 
| EA , course 
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' course fo a natural impulse or tendency to 
certain actions. There are instances in which 
an inclination to steal is found, which neither 
natural nor social wants can have generated. 
Affluent persons, nobles, and princes, have felt 
this impulse. ‘ihe most abandoned and profli- 
gate people have evinced a singular attachment 
and fidelity in their Facntstabe: And in indi- 
viduals are found the most astonishing incon- 
sistencies of character; religious sentiment 
Pk been seen in a high degree united with 
/ gross immoralities, which bani contrary fen- 
dencies, in the same character. 
With respect both fo animals and man, we 
can expect to find organs only for those distinct, 
individual, decided capacities and inclinations, 
which are the basis of the affections and ac- 
fions of both. For the following appearances, 
therefore, we ought not to expect any organ. 
LY. For those tales and capacities which are 
the result of a number of powers united; as 
those of the poet, astronomer, &c. 


2. For those powers and qualities which are 


common to all capacities and organs, and 
which therefore imply only different degrees 
ef those capacities, as for instance : 

a.) Susceptibility of impression is comrmon — 
to all organs; for the organ can be operated 
upon only by. means of its being susceptible 
of impressions. 
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b.) Memory too is common to all organs, 
for it. is founded. upon, and subsits in the ex- 
ercise of the organ: we do not seek there- 
fore for a memory in the abstract, but for a 
memory appertaining to particular objects, as 
musical, local, arithmetical’ memory, &c. | 
And it is in fact found that the excellence 
of the memory of individuals is confined ~ 
to those objects. the organs of which are in 
theny peculiarly developed. 

c.) Judgment also, is nothing but a as 
ened sense produced by exercise, and _ refer- 
able to the individual objects and organs: 
hence in-the distinct arts and sciences in which 
men may excel, we find they possess the 
soundest and surest judgment, though on all 
other matters eig i talib may be 
weak, 

4.) Imagination ¢ or inventive power, is a. 
still higher excellence, and Genius the most 
perfect developement of that organ, or of 
‘those organs, in individuals, in whom one or 
more of then: may be found in this exalted 
state. We find some men endued with spe- 
cific talents, a sort of insulated ability, while 
others, from. the variety of their powers, are 
- denominated “universal geniuses, however in- — 
a correct such an appellation may be. 

8. For the different degrees of sensibility, 
as 
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as inclination, desire, passion: these must be 


referred to the individual organs, whose de-’ 


velopement produces respectively the various 
| degrees of desire. 

4, The affections likoniss are but snedific 
cations of other organs. Joy results from, the 
harmonious energy of our different powers : 
sorrow is the dissonance of those powers in 
their exercise. tas 

5. Conscience has no distinct organ. As 
we observe that some persons can perform the 
most atrocious deeds, without evincing any 
remorse or uneasiness, we might infer, that 
conscience too had its peculiar organ, the 
want of which might occasion such observa- 
tion. But conscience is too complicated to 


be referred to a simple organ; its ‘pleasing. 


or painful impressions are the result of the 


~concord or discord of our conduct with our. 
notions, in which the most artificial and -acci- 


dental motives take part. 


In ‘answering the objections made to the 


doctrine, that each definite impulse has its 


peculiar organ, Gall takes. needless pains to 


obviate that arising from the-freedom of the 
will, of which he gives a definition that will 


hardly satisfy any party. Freedom he con- 


siders. as founded on the greater or less sus- 
ceptibility of motives; and man has more 


freedom 
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freedom of the will than other animals, bes ‘ 
Cause, in addition to all the sensual impres- 
sions, he can receive and obey the suggestions — 
_ of morals, &c. In asserting the propriety of 
perpetually comparing man ath the animals, 
he asserts, in opposition to Cuvier, that no 
animal has any organ in its brain which man 
also does not possess. Man unites in him- 
‘self all the organs which are variously scat- 
tered and dispersed among the brute creation, 
and is therefore the representative of the ani- 
mal world. But he has also organs in his 
brain which no other animal besides possesses, 
and these are the seats of those powers which 
are the prerogative and glory of the human 
race, as, for instance, Theosophy. ‘Gall al- 
lows that it is frequently difficult to carry on 
the comparison in the anatomy of the human 
and animal skull, and frequently confesses 
his doubts, as for instance, whether the organ 
by which an animal has a love of high places, 
be the same which we find in man pointing 
out in him moral loftiness or ambition. 

However Dr. Gall may, in spight of him- 
self, speculate as to causes, and indulge in 
abstract statements, in his endeavours ‘to ren- 
der ‘his doctrine intelligible and plausible, still 
in his proofs and direct arguments he con- 
fines himself to ‘observation ; and instead of 

_ boasting 
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‘boasting that he was generally fortunate in 
discovering at once.the organ which he was 
seeking, he relates with satisfaction the many > 
mistakes and false. conjectures which he made 
before he succeeded in fixing upon the right — 
: explanation. 
- From his earliest infancy, natural history 
was his favourite study, and his great delight 
consisted in collecting plants and animals of 
every kind, and classing them, not according 
to the method pointed out in books of sci- 
ence, but according to their obvious and | 
sensible differences. As he grew up, he fixed 
upon medicine to be his profession, and was 
led by an impulse, which he of course con- 
siders as the result of his peculiar organisation, 
to the habit of observation and comparison. 
He was very early induced toremark the various 
shapes of the heads of his companions and 
fellow-students, and to connect these pecu- 
liarities with their moral and intellectual cha- 
racter. -Having remarked in some cases a 
striking conformity between the general form ° 
of the heads of those who also resembled: 
each other in mind and temper, he inferred 
the general character from the general shape 
of the skull; but unfortunately he found, on 
further examination, as striking a disagree- 
ment as he before remarked a certain corres- 
_pondence 
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pondence i in these observations, This forced 
him to retract his former general inferences, 
and be more precise in hisremarks. He then - 
- began to direct his attention to the individual 
parts of the skull, and here he found: less in- 
consistency in his particular deduetions; but 
‘he was frequently forced to shift his ground 
in assigning the local organ he assumed. At 
the same time, he called to his aid the obser- 
‘vations of comparative anatomy and profes- 
sional experience ; and after many years long 
and constant observation, he thinks himself 
- justified in giving the result to the public, as 
facts proved by experiment, not as principles ” 
or rules susceptible of demonstration. _ 
It may be useful to state more precisely 
the rules of observation by which he chal- 
lenges the public, and particularly professional 
men, to try his statements: having faith in 
the uniformity of nature, trusting that what 
he has long uniformly seen, otliers will also 

invariably remark. | 
_ 1.-By a close observation of living persons 
in a state of health, carefully feeling and cor- 
rectly ‘noting the eminencies on the ‘skull, 
each of which he considers as an organ, using» 
that term in expressing the continens pro con- 
vento; and considering that only. as skull 
which immediately covers the brain. 
loge =i | This 
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This observation has taught Gall, that per- 
sons eminent for certain talents have certain 
eminences on the skull, the seats of which 
are capable of being ascertained and pointed 
out* : while those who are altogether desti- 
tute of such talents, have a sinking or de- 
pression of the skull on this part. In order 
to make this experiment with success, Gall 
recommends it to be tried, not om common, 
every-day persons, but on those who are 
marked by strong peculiaritics of mind and 
character : for perhaps every man has every 
kind of talent and tendency, though im so. 
slight a degree as to be unproductive of any 
effect, from the stronger influence of other 
powers: hence the difficulty of determining 
the peculiarities of those who manifest me- 
diocrity in all things, eminence in none. He 
also prefers subjects uneducated and unculti- 
vated, as the natural tendencies of their cha- 
racter have been left more to themselves, 
while the polish of social life tends to rub off 
the prominent peculiarities of individual form-— 
ation. In feeling for the organ, he recom- 


* But only to the experienced observer. Gall deprecates 
the hasty and presumptuous stile of organ hunting, by which 
many of his disciples expose themselves and the doctrine to 
_ midicule. He would for the present confine to professional 
men exclusively the practice of the art. 


mends 
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miends the use, not of the fingers, but of the 
middle of the palm of the hand; and declares 
that habit, as well as a certaim natural delicacy 
of tact, is necessary to qualify a person to make 
these observations with certainty of success. 

2.) But some of the organs lie at the basis 
of the skull and on its lower surface ; these 
must be sought for after the death of the 
subject. 

3.) The observation of persons during a. 
state of disease.—This is particularly appli- 
cable to diseases of the intellect; it furnishes 
Gall’s Theory with some of its best arguments 
and illustrations, and suggests ‘some. important 
and estimable practical benefits which may” 
‘be drawn from it. | 

Insanity is, in the opinion of Dr. Gall, a_ 
“disease of the brain ; and-as we observe :a’sort 
‘of’ partial insanity, so G. is of opinion that 
parts of the brain may suffer a peculiar afiec- 
tion, while’the other parts are left compara- 
tively in a healthy state : but that the whole 
‘brain would be in-a very dangerous’ ‘condi- 
tion, is as obyious-as. the want of confidence 
‘in’a person lunatic, or partially insane. ‘Sup- 
‘posing there is in the brain generally’ a-ten- 
--dency’ to disease, Gall is‘of opinion ‘that the 
‘prominent and eminently ‘developed ‘organ 
would be peculiarly liable to be. afieniad. 

Hence 
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Hence Gall asserts an ability at all times 
to determine, upon an examination of the 
skull of a lunatic, in what way his insanity 
betrays itself, even if such lunatic should 
have avoided every actual expression of it. 


In mad people who have fancied themselves 


to be God, or Jesus Christ, or at least inspired 
prophets, as well as in those who suffer the 
agonies of religious despair, he has uniformly 
found the organ of Theosophy. Thus it is, 
that the fixed ideas of the insane are deter- 
mined by their organ: and wherever any 
organ is found in avery high degree, there 
is always danger lest a disease of-the brain 
should produce a corresponding madness : at 
the same time it is possible, that where the 
profession and habits of men lead them to 
exercise a particular organ, and set it in a con- 


dition of great activity, though by nature 


there may be no peculiarly anda organ, 
yet that the disease may fix upon the organ 
so put into activity. And as the scthichee of 


life and habit upon the organ is as sure as that 


of the organ upon life, Gall advises, that in 


many cases persons should try to resist the — 


tendency of their minds, by following pur- 
suits altogether the reverse; for instance, if 
he knew a young man of a melancholy turn 


4s 


of mind, full of nervous sensibility, consci- — 


. entious 


/ 
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_ entious and scrupulous, in whom also the 

organ of ‘theosophy should be found in a high 
degree; instead of allowing him to follow 
what would probably be the bent of his in- 
clination, the profession of divinity, he would 
urge him on the contrary to pursue an active 


life*, This observation has led Gall to the 


application of cooling remedies. on that part 
of the skull where the organ lies, from the 
diseased activity of which "eee disorder pro- 
ceeds. It being the same thing whether we 
_affect the habits nts thought and ideas, by di- 
minishing the activity BE the physical organ 
producing them, and whether we diminish 


the activity of the organ, by forcing the mind 


to other pursuits; that is, by rousing other 
powers, and setting other organs in motion. 

4.) By observing the influence which 
wounds and injuries of the brain have, upon 
the intellectual powers and inclinations of 
men. | | 


* T cannot avoid noticing here, that many years since, 
the greatest poet of Germany, GéorHr, in his admirable 


~ novel,’ Wilhelm Meister, taught this same important lesson, - 
> , & Pp 


certainly on very different grounds. He introduces a: pa- 
thetic case of insanity, arising from a father’s determining 
the profession of his son by his ruling passion; and he in- 
directly suggests the wisdom of often YebWntdtkctan rather 
than-obeying the inclinations of early youth. 
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But this rule of observation is rendered very 
uncertain, from. the impossibility | of deter~ 
mining with accuracy the part of the brain 
which is affected when we know the part of 
the skull which is ‘injured : : and even if we 
discovered. an injury in the brain itself, still 
-we could not infer which organ had sustained 
most 1 injury, as in cases of wounds it is often 
“found that. parts of the brain not immediately 
; wounded, suffer more in the Greptitlons or 
acre patie Ss and nde Rhee the 
‘brain has been so shaken as to occasion death, 
-it-has frequently happened, that nothing could 


“be discovered but a diminution of mass. In 


such ‘cases. we cannot possibly | say that thie 


brain has not been disorganised, and yet the 
ere of the disor ganisation cannot be pointed 
out. This also applies to the observation’ of 
fhe tect arising from the application of to- 
pical remedies to the skull, in. cases” of in- 
sanity, where fixed ideas prevail, &c.; and 
yet Gall requires that this circumstance should 
not be neglected in determining the organs. 


There’ is ‘another objection ‘to the inference : 


which might be drawn from’ wounds and in- 


_puries,.in. ascertaining the. seats of the dif- 


ferent organs; and this arises. fromthe du- 


 plicity of those organs. Yor as the organs for 


the 


- 


~ the operations ofthe mind, as well as those of 
animal life, are double, it may easily happen 


(particularly when they do not lie near each 
other) that one of them only may be injured ; 


_and thus the function may be continued, tho’ 
one of its,organs is destroyed, as the sight 
-remains after the loss of one eye. 


This is the reason why the experiments of 


Arnemann, and those instituted by the Aca- 


demy at Dzon, in. order to determine the 


seats of organs in the, brain, by . destroying 
_¢ertain parts of it, were so little satisfactory, 
_and Jed to, no,important discovery. 


Further, as we experience that a diseased 
state, and the-diseased irritation, will cause an 


-. encrease as well asa diminution or annihila- . 
_ tion of its activity; hence we, must ayail our 
. selves of such phenomena after the w ound. 

ie ing. of the skull and brain, with great caution 

--and restriction. ~ . 


bye The comparison of the skulls of ani- 


mals with their powers and qualities; and.also 


of both of. these ispath the skulls and powers — 


of men. 
It is true this part. e comparative anatomy 


hie been much neglected, and it is dificult | 
- to determine .the relative parts of each: still 


much may, be. learned by.such a comparison ; 
as for instance, we find the amusical: organ 


am! ee ' very 


Th 


very strikingly i in singing birds, that of slaugh- 


ter, In Carniverous animals, &c. 

6. We may avail ourselves of impressions 
In oe of heads and skulls. © 

This is a valuable substitute for the. natu- 
Jal skull, and when a number ‘of them are 
brought together, more particularly of pub- 
lic characters, men eminent in the arts-and 


‘sciences,’ the comparison’ of so large a num=. 


« ber cannot but lead to important results. 


7) It is useful to observe the” gradations of 


-eminence and perfection in ohich the ‘dis- — 


tinct orgatys are found in the various. classes ‘of 


aniiinalse _ Dr. Gall, states the following: facts 
as results. 2 6 a 


a.) That the more’ homogéneous ‘the mass 
of any organic being is, or the more an ani- 
mal approximates to a ‘plant, the greater’ ‘is 
sits power of reproduction ; -while this power 
declines, and life concentrates itself; the higher ~ 
the nerves and brain advance in this develope- ~ 
ment; so. that in the more. perfect animal, 
‘man, the power of reproduction is confined — 
almost alone to the bones, hair, and:nails. * It 
. follaws from this’ that. the brain has no share 


“an supporting organic fe si: 


|b.) That) the organs of aninval life in ‘the 3 
various kinds of: animals piesa te from the 
“spinalt marrow, | 27" DiS 

bow % The 
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‘The connection of. the organs of organic 


and animal.life takes place on that spot of the 
medulla oblongata where the pyramids cross . 
(in the neck.). Hence this spot is the most 
3 mortal i in man. and beasts... In most countries, 


hufhtsmen, butchers, and cooks are acquainted 
with this. | Even the falcon is instinctively 
led to strike its prey on this very spot, either 
with its beak or claws. But still we are not 
to consider this point asthe organ of vital 
power, or the vital pr inciple, as that j 1S merely 
_afiction, and no where really existing. Jm- 
mediately above this. spot are those organs 
which are. of first necessity and importance 
in the support of existence: on the basis of 
‘the brain are the. organs. of the sexual pas~ 
sion, parental and filial affection, and the or- 
-gans of sense. The more the animal ad- 


vances in perfection, the more the organs 


ascend, as it were; so that those which are 
peculiar to man, lie upon the summit of the 
brain. — | 7 
c.) That those organs whose functions are 
analogous, as for instance, those of the sexual 
passion, love of Getcha, &c. adjoin each 
other. 

After the preceding statement it is need- 
less to add that Gall considers the enquiry 
concerning the seat of the soul tobe idle 
| 2 | G3. fyi ead 
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and absurd’: but it may bé right to rémark 
that he object’ to’ the hypothesis of Sémmer- 
‘ing, that it liés im’ thé liquid found in the 
fourth ventricle, for two reasons, Fist, that 
not all the neryés end in this véntticle, viz. 
the auditory nerve doés not; and secondly, | 
that the existencé of this liquor in the living” 
and healthy state’ of the subject has not yet 
béen proved. | 
It may be proper to add that experinients 
were made at Mayence on persons euillotinéd, 
The brain was opened immediately, and no 
fiquor found in the yentriele ; 3 it may there- 
fore ‘be an accumulation of vapour or gag 
faking place after the death of the subject. 


ty 
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In proceeding now to the enumeration of 
those organs which Dr. Gall supposes he has 
already discovered, the English. reporter of 
this new German Or ganology does not hesi- 
sate to. declare that he is well aware’ of the 
first impression which the very pretension to 
such a science must make on the minds of 
his. readers in general, and that he regrets his 
author should have possessed so little address i in. 
his attempt to remove the obvious a priori 
objections to his doctrine. Dr. Gall once de- 
clared in the writer’s presence, when he was | 
hunting for.a name for one of his organs, 
_ that he was better qualified to detect an un- . 

observed phenomenon of nature, than to find 
words to state his discovery: hence he has 
frequently changed the names by which he 

Laas Oe ee ae dis~ 
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distinguishes his organs ; and doubtless, should 
the substance of his science be confirmed,” 
and become current, his vocabulary will not 
long remain as it now stands. This vocabu- 
lary too will be more offensive to an English- 
man than a German, on account of the dif- 
ferent habits of the scientific men of the 
two countries, in the use of popular terms. 
The German philosophers are accustomed, 1 
order to express a natural or moral eee 
to borrow some familiar term, commonly ap- 
plied to an. ordinary fact or appearance in life, 
or nature which is derived from such princi- 
ple ; and at the same time, in their scientific 
use of the term, they make no reference 
: whatever to that ordinary fact or appearance § | 
employing the name of the thing for the 
principle in which the thing originates. Ger- 
man students are therefore acoustemee to con- 
_ strue such popular terms liberally and scien- 
tifically, but in England, general readers will 
always be liable to misconstrue ‘such a lan- 
guage ; _they will give a gross interpretation 
to positions which was never intended by the 
authors of them. On the other hand, were | 
owriters: to avoid such ‘popular terms, and 
hunt for a vocabulary in the wilds of meta- 
physics, they would be, it is true, not mis- 
understood, but still _they would not be un- 
. derstood, 
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derstood, for they would not be attended te 
atall. Ishould not wish to try the virtue of 
most authors, by placing them ’ between the 
horns of this dilemma. Gall has made his. 
choice : without hesitation he has put his 
finger upon the human skull, and said : Here 
is the organ of cupidity, there of murder ; 
this protuberance points out one who has an 
excellent verbal memory, that, denotes a per- 
son who ‘recollects places well; at that cor- 
ner lics the sign of musical sense, here that 
of colours, gel &c. Such being his unquali- 
fied assertions, or rather, such Bene the as- 
sertions which it is easy to learn by er and 
‘repeat, while the qualifications which the au- 
thor makes are disregarded, and not repeated; 
no wonder that sometimes indignation, and 
sometimes’ contempt, indispose judicious per- 
sons to enquiry : and while Gall himself neg- 
‘lects to point out the different degrees of proof 
by which his distinct positions are supported, 
the laughers and the revilers cannot be blamed 
for inate as the themes of their merriment 
or Se aie those assertions which appear 
the most extravagant and fanciful. 
In the mean whites the most unfavorable 
remark which forces itself on the minds of 
even the candid and liberal, is. the inade- 
é 1 Sa a of the organs to explain the, various 
phenomena 
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phenomena of mind; Some: are: found for 


very insignificant and. merely accidental cir- 
cumstances of life and characters, while ese — 


sential features have no. corresponding instru- 
ment. Perhaps, however, this objection may 
be sufficiently imvalidated by observing, that 
we cannot here apply the rule, “ De non ap- 
pa entibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio.” 

We may well conceive the existence of the 
organs, tho’ we may not be. able to point out 
where they appear. But I need not here an- 


ticipate the objections of the judicious readers; | 


the less so, as at the end I have translated the 
impartial strictures of Huseland, a physician 
of distinction in Germany, and advantageously 
known here. | 
Gall. arranges the organs undet three: diss 
tinct classes. 


1. Those by olitahe man is immediately 
enabled to enter into connection with the eX- 
ternal world. | 


I, : 
Lhe Organ of Sexual Love. 


This organ constitutes the cerebellum. It 
comprises that part of the os occipitis whieh 
lies below the linea semicircularis inferior, to- 
wards the great occipital hole, and in living 

subjects 


° 


a 
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sajobid therefore is to be judged of wis by 
the thickness and breadth’ of the throat: and: 
neck:;. itappears doubleon the skull. Though; 
the two’ organs and) eminences! of the ceres 
belhimt join, yet each) produees: a: swelling. 
apart on’ the: skull, occastoned: by the. cristal 
veeipitalis interna, which lies between. 


‘Proors AND OBSERVATIONS. | 


Bi): It a been already acta, that as 
- the sextial passion arises, this part. of the brain 
(the cerebellum). grows 12 disproportion. to 
the other parts (the cerebrum); and when, 
by castration, the purposes of nature in. the. 
formation of this organ are defeated, we find 
that this organ ceases to develope and. perfect 
itself. It is observable in all who have. suf-. 
fered this operation when young, that’ the 
back part of the skull, as it were, ceases to 
grow 3 the neck is narrow, and. the voice, 
whose seat is in the throat, loses its raaaly 

vigour. ° 
b. ) This remark is equally made in many 
species of aninials. In the more simply 
framed animals, in certain insects which ge- 
nérate in the usual way, the whole mass. of 
brain consists of mere knots, which are, ‘as 
jt were, the commiencements of the x ted 
| um 3 
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Jum; while in those other animals. which do 
not procreate in that way, these knots. are 
wanting. The stallion and the bull have a. 
more perfaotly. developed cerebellum, and 
consequently have a thicker neck and broader 
head behind, than the gelding and OX. This 
is known. to the common. people who are. 
concerned in. the breed of horses, who give , 
the preference to those stallions whose ears 
stand the widest apart. The male mule, 
which has no power of procreation, gene- 
_ rally speaking, has a very narrow neck, and 
the ears stand close together. - It is further 
observed, that the horns of the ox are much’ 
larger thah those of the bull, for the reason 
before! stated, that the process of ossification 
_encreases, as’the brain diminishes; from the 
same’ principle are the phenomena attending 
the growth of the liorns-in the stag. If at 
the time ‘of rutting, the horns are cut off, the 
animal ‘loses its power of procreation, in the 
effort of nature to reproduce this substance. 
The channel in which its strength should run 
is turned aside, and it does not recover its 
generative ‘faculty till the horns are grown 
again. | ih 

| Throughout the sige class of cuicdrapedtsy 
the neck oF the male is thicker than that of 
the female.‘° Gall ‘attributes. this to the 

| _ longer 
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longer duration of the sexual appetite’ in the 
nal Pie | 
‘c.) There are many phznomena, in cases | 
of disease, tending to the same conclusion. 

In the nymphomania Gall has found the 
neck very hot, swollen, and. painfully in- 
flamed. He related the case. of a woman of 
rank and character in Vienna, subject to the 
/ most violent attacks. She was frequently 
seized with convulsive affections in the neck ; 
and in a sort of madness would vides 
knock the back of her head against her back 
and shoulders till she obtained relief by means. 
of a seminal discharge. 7 

Wounds in the eee and back of the head 
will ‘produce inflamation of the parts of ge- 
» neration and even impotence. | 
In nervous fevers, satyriasis is not merely 
a local disease, but'a general evil of the whole _ 
nervous system ; ee to be removed only by 
some general remedy applied to the nerves. 
This seems to intimate the participation of the 
brain in generation. ; | 

The cases of hydrops cer Oe are also in favor: 
of the same doctrine: It is found that ofall 
3 general functions of the brain, that‘of gene- 
ration is often the only one which remains 
undisturbed; and for a very natural cause, 
ee that 
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Sthatithe cerebellum | suffers least. of all : »parts 
of the brain. 
*Cretins-are notorious for’ hots lasciviousness, 
while they are without the common ‘intel- 
lectual powers, and. their cerebellum cis un-_ 
susually large. The known effects,of sleeping _ 
von the: back, Gall also attributes .to the :pres- - 
sure and: warming of :the cerebellum. 
Among other cases .of insanity, G. related 
one of a man, !from whom ‘the fixed idea 
could not be removed ‘that he had. six wives, 
&c. “The cerebellum. was: found monstrously 
-large after his death. Once, on entering an 
hospital, in which he never was_before, he 
heard a mad Wwoman-uttering the grossest ob- 
scenities, he desired the. attendants: to.go and 
examine her head, declaring: that if they did 
not find the skull remarkably large: behind, 
he would renounce all his opinions. «He was 
not deceived. 
The bust of Raphael which was «made 
»from an impression taken in Gypsum, exhi- 
bits a sort of bag behind, announcing: that 
-otendency of his constitution to which. he un- 
- thappily fell-an carly victim, ; 
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HALT; 
‘The Organ of parental and filial love and the 
> animal storge. 


According to ‘the observation that. kindred 
“functions ‘are seated in adjacent organs, this 


‘organ is found “in that cpart of the os occi-. 
““pitis which is included between-the two mar- 


-gines lambdoidee ———— and the protuberantia 


-occipitalis extérna. It appears simple -on the 


“skull, beeause the’ two organs adjoin. 


G. very early venavled: on this part of the 


“skull, not only ‘in: women but in the ‘female 
of many: animals, a very striking protuberance 
Or swelling, which is never found in:the same 
degree in male-animals: In the female ape 
‘too, and in children, this conformation. is also 
‘remarkable. Having then no correct notions 
concerning the nature of an organ, Gall 
donjechited this “part of the brainto. be .the 


“seat of some ‘sort of sensibility which may. 
“be more peculiarly the attribute of the female; 


“but afterwards, ‘considering: sensibility .as. a 
quality common to. all organs, he was led.te 
‘attribute to this’ conformation, a characteristic 


“feature of the female -sex, the love- of-their 


“@hildren, “also that'strong-animal storge which 
; is 


Po 
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is found so frequently in the bawie crea- 
tion. 

The following are the results oni G. 
professes to have drawn from many years 
continued observation :—_ ¢ 
a.) That in general the skulls of the female 
and mule, in the human race as well as in © 
many animals, may be distinguished from 
each other by the outline formed by the oc- 
ciput; taking the profile of the face. The | 
female head behind will form a curve, in 
“which the projection is above, while the 
male head projects below; conformably, says 
-G. with our ‘observation, that. that sense or 
impulse of which are now speaking, prevails 
~in the female, while that which was. the sub- 
ject of the last article, is more strong in the. 
“male. The contrary opinion which is main- 
tained by many, as far as respects mankind, 
G. attributes to our not enough considering 
the effects ‘of early. impurity in boys, in 
‘ weakening their passions; and the more care- 
“ful education of girls, which leaves women 
the full possession ae those sensibilities which 
‘are and ought: to: be, attendant on healthy: 
maturity of. years, 

6.) Further, «this: ascii ties is found | to 
‘conform with thefacts known of the life and. 


~ habits of the different kinds of animals. The 
various 
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various form of the os occipitis is found par- 
ticularly striking in those animals, the «male 
of which do not care for their offspring, as 
the dog, the cock, &c. while, on the con- 
trary, where the male shares in the solicitude 
_ for its young, it also has the organ. In hke- 
manner, this organ is wanting in those animals 
which desert their young; as the cuckoo, 
which leaves its eggs in ‘the nests of other 
birds; the crocodile, which buries them in 
the sand. Hi 

c.) In children this organ is also found, and 
always in some proportion to the affection 
they early evince for their parents, nurses, &c. , 
But as they advance in life, the form of the 
skull changes. In boys, that part of the skull 
retreats, which is the seat of this organ, while — 
the parts below become more prominent; on 
the contrary, this same part of the skull swells — 
and encreases regularly in girls. 

c.) Further: Gall has been led to assert the 
- influence ‘of this organ, by various observa- 
tions in the course of his practice. Among 
other facts, he related one, as an instance of 
a most unnatural impulse in the mind, which 
is better explained by supposing a physical 
necessity, resulting from the organisation, 
than by any moral explanation, Catharine 
Ziegler was tried at Vienna for the murder of 

" H her 
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her bastard child: she confessed: the act and 
said she could not possibly help it, she was 
forced to do it, she could not any how resist 
the desire she felt to commit the murder. The’ 
frankness of this her confession, connected 
with favourable circumstances, her good cha- 
racter, &c. induced the tribunal to pass a 
merciful sentence; and, under pretence of 
insanity, (which she did not herself plead,) _ 
she was acquitted, and at length let out of 
prison. But she told the court, that if they 
let her escape, they would be responsible for 
the next murder she committed, for that if 
she ever had. a child again she should  cer- 
tainly kill it. And so oh did mm fact. About 
ten months after her delivery from prison, ~ 
she was delivered of a child, which she soon 
murdered. Brought again to her trial, ‘she 
repeated her old story, and added, that~she 
became pregnant merely for the sake of hav- 
ing a child to kill, It does not appear whe- 
ther she was brought before the same Judges 
as before, most likely not; she was executed 
for this second murder*. , 


iy mins the ‘MSS. notes eeeaee this account is partly 
taken, I do not find that this skull came.under G.’s obser- 
vations but one of the printed statements of G.’s Theory. 
lying before me, states, that G. found the organ of maternal 
affection as.it were cut off, but that book is too incorrect, to 
be relied upon. ; 
At 


S 
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At Spandau G. examined the skull of a 
woman in confinement on suspicion of hav- 
ing seven times successively murdered her — 
new born infant, but the fact could never be 
proved against her. In her he found the 
organ wanting. While, in a woman in labour 
who suffered under a delirium, and could not 
be persuaded that she was not pregnant with 


_ six children, he found this ofgan unusually 


-large: The skull was produced, and it ac- 
tually had the conformation pointed out. G. 
hence considers the want of this organ as the 
result of some disease in the brain, preventing 
its developement in this part. 

Various objections haye, been made to the | 
supposition of such an organ. 

1. That it is too closely connected with ibe 
organ of sexual passion; to be distinguished 
- from it: but G. replies, that these passions 
do not accompany each other, on the con 
_trary, more frequently are found together, in 
an inverse ratio. It is one of the most inte- 
resting of Gall’s observations (if in fact it be 
correct) that women, notorious for their li- 
centious’ habits, are generally bad mothers, 
and indifferentto their offspring : and in like 
manner, that affectionate and tender parents - 
are generally. known to be at the same time 
_ among the chastest of wives, Those animals, 
: H 2 ~G~. adds, 
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G. adds, are the most lasciviots, which are 
sa neglectful of their young. 

. That this love of the offspring does not 
ae itself till the offspring exists, but the 
organ has subsisted long before: G. answexs 
this objection by a remark of great importance 
in the general theory : that an organ may long 
remain in an inactive state, and that its pre- 
sence shows the possibility, not the reality of 
‘any pasion. Thus, in many animals, the 
sexual organs are periodically stimulated,. as 
is the uterus of females, which produces thier 
periodical purification. In like manner, this — 
organ may be first stimulated and called into 
action by pregnancy. That an organ may be 
stimulated to greater activity 1s instanced in _ 
mules, which may be rendered prolific in a- 
warm climate by very nourishing food. The 
same answer may be applied to those who 
would bring forward the life of acjual absti- — 
nence and celibacy led by so many of both 
sexes, in whom. the same oa are to be 
‘tound. ae ~ 
_ 3. It has been said that cats; ee other ani- 
mals which manifest this storge, want the | pos- 
terior lobes of the cerebrum, which is the seat 
of this organ; but this is a mistake, the lobes 
are actually in. the brain though placed other- | 
wise. 


II. 
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Hil. 


_ The Organ of Friendship or Fidelity. 

‘This organ lies on both sides of the skull, 
adjoining, and just above the preceding or- 
gan, towards the ear, inimediately over the 
sutura lambdoidea, anid above and about the 
} middle of the margo lambdoideus, on the ps 
rietalia; and. is the second organ which ap! 
pears double on the skull, as the similar oreany 
do not immediately adjoin. 

The proof 1 in support of this organ, and 56 
the precise boundary of it, is not like that 
brought forward in respect to the preceding 
- organs, G. speaks concerning it with unusual — 
hesitation and diffidence. The evidence ad-— 
duced is certainly not of a kind to justify our 
affirming its existence, though it may furnish — 
a motive to anatomists, and persons who have 
a love of scientific observation, to direct their 
attention to the suggestion of the author*. 


* To avoid the necessity of ever repeating the same re+ 
mark, the compiler of these sheets wishes it to be ynder-_ 
_ stood, that what Gall confesses’ with respect to the present 
organ, he himself is disposed to extend to many of the or- 
gans hereafter to be enumerated, and most pointedly to | 
those which concern the higher attributes and more delicate 
distinctions in-mind; as wit, metaphysical acuteness, &c, 
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There are two distinct observations which 
have led to the supposition of this organ. 

_ First, this organ is found in a great degree 
In certain species of dogs, whose fidelity and 
constancy are characteristic ; in the terrier, 
the spanicl, the lap dog, &c. but not in the 
butcher’s dog, the greyhound, and the mase 


! tiff, 


G: has also observed this organ in a high 


degréé in several persons, in other respects 
_ totally different, and agreeing only in this 
one quality. In the poet. Alxinger; in a no- 
_ torious highwayman at Vienna, distinguished 


equally as a robber and a friend, and who 
chose to die rather than pee his confede- 


_ Fates, &e, 


IV. aiid 


The rae can of Fighting. 


This organ lies on both sides of the skul} 


near the organ of friendship, but somewhat 


lower, or behind, and a little above the ear, 
Jt embraces therefore the angulus mastoideus of 
the parietalia. 

Gall was long in ev habit of dettediing 7 
around him et boys playing in the streets of 
Vienna, and making them, by petty bribes, 

| confess 


St i 
confess their own faults and betray thie of 


_ their fellows, He then used to class his sub- 


~ jects together, the fighting, lazy, and roguish 
boys apart; and it was thus that he was led 
_ to assign an organ to an impulse whose reality 
will be readily acknowledged ; 3 tho’ its de- 
scription, may not be easy. G. first called 
this the organ of courage; but. it inti- 
mates, in. fact, merely that sort of bodily 
courage, that disregard and inattention to bo- 
dily. pain and danger, which distinguishes the 
‘boxer, and which disposes a. man to be a sol- 
dier.. Gall’s profession allowing him to go 
on in his examination among the lower classes 
of society, he declares, that his speculation 
has been confirmed by several hundreds, of 
instances, in which the character of the in- 
dividual was as certain, as thé organ was 
_ clearly ascertained. He then reversed the 
order of his enquiry, and examined the skulls 
of persons equally known for their want of 
courage, in whom he: found Sin RP also 
to be wanting. 
Ge exhibited the skulls af the-same poet 
~ Alvinger and of the Austrian General Murm- 
ser,» The skull of the one was on this part 
quite flat, while avery marked swelling dis- 
tesaghiahia that of the General. It is needless 
H 4 i to 
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‘to add, that G. selected these specimens from 
_ , the known character of the subjects. 

Further, G. asserts that a comparison with 
various animals confirms his opinion. This 
‘organ makes, he says, the skull broad be- 
-hind; it is a criterion of the spirit and cou- — 
‘rage of horses, dogs, &c. The bull-dog has 
a very broad head, the mastiff, on the con- 

“trary, not so much, also the little pug dog. 
‘has this breadth behind. The hyana is very 
broad between the ears, the hare very nar- 
tow. In birds also the organ is found; in 
the robin red breast and the Guinea hen. It. 
4s said that the Caribs try to flatten the head. 
G. suggests that if this habit be really existing, 
‘it may have arisen from their having observed 
_that their bravest warriors have a ‘peculiarly ‘3 
_ broad skull behind; and wishing that their _ 
~ children may be like at they try this expe= 
riment. 


Vv. 


The Organ of Slaughter. 


Dr. Gall was led to, the detection of this 
organ by observing the different structure of 
the head in carnivorous and graniyordus ani- 
mals. Draw a perpendicular line behind the 

meds 
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meatus auditorius and you ditt find, that in 
granivorous animals, the whole of the brain, 
except that part of it which constitutes the 
organs of sexual love and the storge, falls 
-before this line: and that on the contrary, in 
- Carnivorous prihnvaty a great portion of the 
mass of the brain will be found behind this 
line. -In men and in monkies the meatus 
-auditorius falls in the middle of the mass. 
After making this observation, it was agree- 
‘able to ‘the maxims of Dr. Gall’s bicbiy to 
infer, that that portion of the brain which is 
possessed by that class of animals, is the scat 
of the organ which gives the impulse whence. 
the class is formed and named. In animals, 
at least, that thirst of blood which leads to 
slaughter, must have a physical cause, an 
‘organ or instrument through which it acts; 
and if it be in the ceconomy of nature to - 
furnish man with the various propensities of 
the animal world, at the same time that he 
is endowed with higher impulses which en- 
able him by the act of his will to modify 
and govern those propensities ; there wiil not 
be any thing to the considerate student of 
nature, more offensive in the supposition of 
this organ, than SHO that of any other. Thus 
much is said by way of anticipating the pro- 

bable 


: 06. | 
bable objection a priori to the notion - of an 
organ .of slaughter or be oethui: c> austin 
‘Chis organ. lies before and above the pte- 
ceding organ of fighting, or above and some- 
what nists the meatus auditorius, falling be- 
hind the line before mentioned ; it appears 
double on the skull. . It occupies that part of 
the parietal bone. which hes immediately on 
and over the margo temporalis, and that dis- 
trict where this part of the parietal bone is 
united with the part aililiuias of the 0s tcm~ 
porum. 

_ That man is an eater both of flesh and ve- 
getables is known, and the position of his 
brain suits the rule laid down; the observa- - 
tion of a number of. striking coincidences - 
may justify the assuming a.connection be- 
tween the natural food .taken by animals, 
and certain tendencies of character in men 3 
and their being seabed 4 in one Gangs the same 

organ. 7 7 
It is notorious nat tails occasionally ; 
manifest. a great. delight in causing and in 
witnessing the violent death both of animals 
‘and men,, which seems to suggest the exist- 
ence of a physical impulse. Dr, Gall related 
-, anumber of -aneedotes: (and every country 
has Ks own) of Neny strange propensities to 
blood, 
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blood, which being wnchecked by moral mo- 
tives, may well lead to acts of cruelty and 
at length to murder. Connecting this fact 
with the observations just mentioned, and 
- which the study of comparative anatomy had 
suggested to him, he procceded ta examine 
the skulls of persons who had betrayed those 
dispositions. From the. Elector of Wirtem- 
berg he obtained the skull of a murderer, in 
whom he found his expectation realised ; and 
when at last the band of robbers and murder- 
ers. who so long infested the left banks of the. 
~ Rhine under Schinderhanns, were caught, and 
a number of them were executed; he found 
in the strikingly marked developement of this 
ergan in these banditti, a confirmation ‘of his 
~ conjecture which was satisfactory to him, 

G. has further observed, that in those sub- 
jects, in whom this organ is prominent, the 
organ of good-nature is generally found very 
weak. _ Where the organ of slaughter is fully 
developed, and left as it were unbalanced by 
ether organs, it may at length produce an 
impulse so strong as to be beyond the influ: 
ence of voluntary power. Hence, that blind 
rage of murder and destruction, which ge- 
neral. history, as well as the annals of crimi& 

nal courts, have made known to us, and— 
PR fa: which 
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than others less fatal-to the peace of society. 
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which seems to be, in the wretched subjects 
of it, no less a diseased and insane impulse, 


% 
Ye 
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ie Organ of Address, 


This organ lies before- and above the organ 
of slaughter, about three fingers broad, just 
over the meatus auditorius, on the front lower 
angle (angulus sphenoidalis) of the parietalia, 
and appears also double on the skull. | 

It is found: particularly in animals re- 


-markable for their cunning and address in 


seizing their prey; in. stealing, &c. particu- 
larly in the martin, tiger, panther, fox, cat, 


_ greyhound,. and in some kinds of birds, &e. 


In men it is found in persons of very dif- 
ferent characters, tho’ each of them have 
that whence the organ is here named. Gall’s 
German word - schlauheit generally means 
cunning; and he asserts its frequency in 
persons of a low, mean, tricking turn’ of 
mind, in: priests who ingratiate themselves 
with the wealthy, in upstarts who have risen 


py their savoir faire. But not only these 


persons. are marked by this organ : it is com- 
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mon to, great politicians. Frederic the Se: 
cond had it in an eminent degree. — It is 
common to great actors, and seems to pro-. 
duce one of the great requisites for the stage. 
G. found it in the greatest actor and actress of 
Berlin, Iffland and Madame Unzelmann.— 
Jam satis | 


VIL. 


The Organ of Cupidity. 

Such is the name which G. has very re- 
cently. given to an organ, which he for- 
merly made known under the more offensive 
term theft. And this change of denomina- 
tion is a- specimen of that keinel of improve- 
ment which must be made in the terminology 
of Gall’s theory, should the general facts be 
ultimately acknowledged and wrought into a 
system. ) 
This is the organ of address. continued al. 
most to the eyes, and is like that organ 
double. It occupies that part of the os fr ontis 
which is found by the Linea semicircularis tos, 
wards the coronal suture. . | 

If the organs of address and cupidity iy 


both at the same time strongly developed, 
: the 
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the head has a Manna and at the top a fattnan? 
appearance. 

The cupidity which i is the result of the 
organ under observation, is, more, particu- 
larly explained, the impulse privately and 
secretly to take away, and 4s occasionally 
found connected with no desire whatever 
to retain what has been so taken. Our books 
on psycology contain very curious cases of 
this propensity: to steal, even in persons of 
rank and fortune, and the same thing 1s-ob- — 
served in animals. The jack-daw will not 
touch what you throw him, but he will steal 
the same thing and hide it carefully, and 
then bring it again; itis the same thing with 
the raven, cat, monkey, &c. Here this impulse 
seems to arise from the pleasure felt in the ex- 
ercise of address or cunning. This same pas 
sion was felt by ‘Victor, the first King of-Sar- 
dinia. Gall-stated a variety. of singular cases 
which may..perhaps be. matched by tales 
every where. He spoke of ladies who 
longed to steal, cand _ whose desire it was 
absolutely necessary to gratify; and of an im- 
: pulse to. steal arising: after. a person had been 
trepanned ; cases which seem to inrply that 
some organ has been excited by disease or 
accident. The Kalmucks, he says, are in 
general thieves. _A young Kalmuck ‘whe 

was 
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was brought to St. Petersburgh, and employed 


as attendant at the altar, and who had been 
impressed with religious fears, if not with re- 


ligious principles; grew melancholy and lan- 


guished with the maladie du pays (honmie-sick-. 
ness.) He avowed to his confessor, that he 


_ longed to steal, and that. his religion would 


not suffer him. The priest, finding that he 
could not cure him of his desire, and that the 
boy was actually pining away, at length gave 


him a permission to steal, upon condition, that 


within a given number of liours he should. 


return the articles, In the evening the boy’ 


came back full of joy and gratitude, and 
brought the confessor his watch, which he 
had stolen from him while he was svete 
the host. _ 

Gall asserts, that dieing his long experience, 
and that minute examination hich he ‘has 
made in prisons, houses of correction, &c. he 
has always found this organ marking deter, 
mined and incorrigible thieves. ‘The organ, 
he observes, he has found more strikingly 
marked in the thieves of protestant countries, 
than in those among the Catholics, because 


there are among the one people fewer moral 


restraints from religion, &c. than the other; 
so that the prevalence of the yice requires a 
stronger natural impulse among Protestants 
apy RSET RN ASE | than 
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than among Catholics. But it does not follow 
thatthe converse of the proposition is equally 
true, that wherever the organ is found in an 
eminent degree, there the habit and charac- 
ters of stealing must also be found. It is only 
in extreme cases that the physical tendency is 
to be considered as too strong to be subdued 
by moral restraints. Only when it allies itself 
to cases of acknowledged partial insanity. 

It has been objected, that the idea of pro- 
perty is purely artificial; and that therefore 
no act which respects it, can have a natural 
origin. But G., contends that a vague sense 
of property at least is natural, on which the 
more complicated notion is engrafted, and 
cites well known facts of natural history, to. 
prove that it is common to the brute. creation. 
Birds of passage; as well as those which have 
for a time been confined in a cage, return to 
their old nests ; and the Shamois will fight for 
its post on the mountain, which it rere dur. 
ing the whole summer. 


WALL E: 
The Organ of Good-naiure. 


_ This organ lies in the centre of the upper 
part of. rae forehead, between and above the 
» x iubera 


\ 
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tubera frontaa. .It lies m. the middle of 
the forehead, and though’ composed of two 
distinct organs, yet they, meetin 8, appear but 


as one... 
-Vhe existence of this organ receives its 


strong confirmation from its undoubted reality 


in _many quadrupeds. This first led G. to 
scek, and at- last find it in the human race. 


G. asserts, that there j is a sure criterion of the 
temper of horses and cows, &e. in the form 
of cere forehead. Wherever a broad. pro- 


tuberance is found. in the middle, about: the 


breadth of three fingers above the eyes, they 


will also. be found gentle and good natured ; _ 
when, on the contrary, the Prebeads is Lars 
by a sinking in, or depression, they are as- 


suredly malicious, and must, not be trusted. 


Many jockies and horse-dealers, says G. and 
particularly the French, have long known 


this; and it forms one of the circumstances 
to which — they are particularly attentive. 
Other animals of the stag kind, on comparison, 


afford the same observation. - The: Austrian’ 


horses in. general have this organ, and have 


also the character assigned to it. In the doe 


and the shamois this organ is not to be found, 
and the shyness of this latter animal is well 


‘known: Birds of prey, the vulture, the eagle, 
&c. have ¥ sort’of furrow, as if hollowed out, 
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in this part. It is the same with beasts of 
prey, the hyena, crocodile, &c. This fact 
being established in the brute creation, the rule 


of analogy which G. so readily follows led him 
@ priori to determine, it must be verified also» 
inman. And he asserts his expectations have’ 


been realised. The better busts of Nero; the 
_ umpressions taken in gypsum of Roberspicre’s 
head; the general form of the forehead, 
and the character of the Caribs, (whether 
we attribute or not any thing to the boards 
with which they are said to flatten the fore- 
head is here immaterial ;) and a great number 
of particular observations, which of course 


are arguments only to the observer, and merely — 


motives of examination to others; all concur 
to make Dr. G. assign to the brain i in this 
district an important function. 


i BL €s 


Lhe Organ of Mimickry or I. mitation. + 


This is one of those organs concerning — 


- which, the reporter on G.’s doctrine feels him- 


self ‘ 


* The German word is darstellung, aterm of frequent tise A 


_ in the theory of the fine arts, and a constant torment to the 
‘Euglish reader from a want of an adequate word in his 


owh 
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self embarrassed from the paucity of materials ; 
to say nothing of the want of pr oof, the seat 
of the imagined organ itself is but vaguely 
given. G, dontesell he could persuade no one 
of the reality of it, of which however he 

was, from efi observation, himself con- 
vinced.. ? 
This organ is to be tart from a ballike 
swelling of the. uppermost part of the fore- 


head, on each side of the centrally situated. 


organs. of Good-nature and Theosophy (to be 
hereafter described.) Where this organ and 
also. those of good nature and theosophy are 
also devilopets they would, together, form 
one beautiful swelling or vault of the fore 
part of the crown of the head. 


The persons in whom G. says he has strik- 


ingly observed this organ, are not si ine: 
great actors professionally, but also mimicks 
in private and low life, people, in whom mi- 
mickry has been a passion. Whether or not 
it is to be ascribed to monkies he seems to 


doubt. 


own ee, Yt seems to correspond with winnets, though 
not with our imitation, which renders the Greek imperfectly. 
‘Darstellung is used for the vivid and exact description or 


_ representation which the poet makes of nature and life. 


ioe i MS See | X) The 
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The Organ of Vain-glory or Vanity, 

Lies on the parietal: bone backwards. 
It appears double on each side of the organ 
of Loftiness, (hereafter to be described) with 
which it 1s ‘so nearly. allied, that G. seems 
to have subjected himself imprudently to 
unnecessary objections and reproaches, by | 
asserting a distinction so little capable of being 
imade even plausible. He is able-to assert m 
support of it, nothing but certain observations 
which -he says have been made not only in 
common life, but also in mad-houses, where 
he has at once by’ this sign discov. red those 
who eviticed a vain madness, thinking them- 
selves kings, queens, &c. It appears double, 
from the intervention of the organ of lofti- 
ness. Persons having this organ have often 
the habit, so characteristic of an haughty man, 
of carrying their head aloft,: inclined rather 
backwards. The Germans say of a proud 
man, ‘ He carries his nose high.” 


Wels 
The Organ of Constancy or Firmness, 
Lies also in the middle of the skull, behind | 
the organ of theosophy, and before that of 
-  loftiness, 
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__loftiness, in that part where the angull fron- 
tales ossium bregmatis meet. The adjacency 
_of this organ to that of theosophy, according | 
to Gall’s Peantak train of thought, serves to 
account, as well as moral causes, for that spi- 
rit of firmness.and endurance: which distin- 
guishes the heroes of religion so much more 
than those of philosophy. That this organ, 
put into action beyond its due proportion, 
may produce the diseases of incurable ob- 
-stinacy, &c. follows from all that has been 
said; hence pathological phenomena, as well. 
as that firmness and constancy which G. as- 
serts he has found in conjunction with this 
organ, which might therefore be stiled the 
organ of character, - 


II. We proceed to the organs (according 
to Gall’s not very correct or significant. clas- 
sification,) by which we are enabled to ac- 
quire a more familiar acquaintance with ob- 
jects which are known to us bya. means of the 
external senses. 

_ Before Gall had arrived at the conclusion, 
thatmemory is a quality common to all powers, | 
he considered the organs which; are now 
_ to be enumerated, as so many various organs 
of memory, as it is by means of these organs 
that, man is enabled to drrange and fix ihe 
lank ano! impressions 
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; ae of, Hig external” world in ‘various 
relations. But now he prefers representing 
them as organs | of a particular sense, which 
sense, when it rises to a certain degree of force 
‘and vividness, may become active and pro- 
ductive. . The organs therefore that, immedi- 
ately. follow are. termed in German, Organ 
of the Sense of things, Sense of place, Sense 
of person, &c. a phraseology which deviates. 
too much from our ordinary | language to be 
adopted here. 
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Organ of Aptness to learn and retain Fhings. 


This: organ lies immediately over the root 
of the nose, betwixt the two eye-brows, upon 
and above the elabella ossis frontis, and ap- 
pears simple onthe skull, because the organs - 
meet in the centre and coalesce into one. In 
the earlier classication which G. employed, 
he termed. this organ that of the memory of 
things, as opposed to words ; the. import of 
which appellation will be at once intelligible 
to those + vho recollect in what sense the me 
lologists distinguish between a Lexicon verbale 
and a Lexicon reale, 

Gall has collected various observations con- 
cerning: 


ve die 
cerning the formation of the forehead on the ~ 
part, pointed out, both in quadrupeds and 
men, First, he has found that those animals 
which are, toa certain degree, susceptible of 
education by man, are marked by a protu- 
berance of the lower part of the forehead, 
nearly in-the proportion of their capacity of 
being taught; and he illustrated this by the 
production of various skulls exhibiting this 
gradation; in the water otter, the fox, the 
greyhound, the spaniel, &c. In the elephant, 
the forehead ts much raised; still more in the 
Ourang outang, but most of all in man, Fur- 
ther, G. has minutely compared the skulls of 
wild and tame animals of the same kind; 
and uniformly found that the tame, or tame- 
able species, are marked with this organ, 
‘above the wild species. This. he has parti- 
-cularly noticed in the wild and tame duck and 
goose, the tame hog, the wild boar, &c. &e. 
‘This observation induced G. for a time to call 
this organ—the abrichtung organ; a word 
which is not in our language, used to ‘ex-, 
press the training of animals, an art. which, 
G. thinks will never make any great or ma- 
terial progress, nature having fixed its limits. 
In men, Gall has observed this organ, parti- 
cularly among that class ef persons who are 
_ commonly called matier-of-fact people, men 
mare sty | of 


mates 


of information and Ma rfeees “It denotes the’ 
facility of receiving and retaining the 1 impres- 
sions of outward things. ai 


XT. 


yrs San of i chiet to learn and retain Places, 


This organ lics on each side of the organ 
last mentioned, and’ hence appears” double 
on the skull. ‘It fills: that half of each of the 
eye-brows which is next the nose (arcus su 
perciliaris. ) | 
~The fanction which this organis destined 
fo fill im the ‘inferior animals, is, that it gives 
the power of seeking out distant places, and 
of finding ‘then? again, when long deserted 
and ‘left, at a great distance, Birds of passage, 
such as swallows, storks, &c. &c.-are all marked 
by this organ; and it is known of such birds 
that they have a perfect recollection of their. 
aicient places of residence. Swallows will 
return, year after year, to the same. nest. 
Pigeons, which are ‘used’ as. letter-carricrs, 
Bae also this organ. The capacity which 
animals, dogs for’ instance, have, of following. 
their 1 ee rs, as well as of returning ‘to their 
home, has eenerally been attributed, and often 
truly, to the acutenecss of their scent; but 

hi at eee many 
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many facts are known which, do not: allow of 
‘this explanation... Gall related a tale of a dog 
taken to England ‘froin Vienna, which soon 
escaped as (its new owner, went alone. to 
the. port; contrwed to. get on board .a ship, 
atid accompanied |a gentleman to’ Mayence, 
whom he there deserted, and then took his 
course alone to Vienna. Another well au- 
‘thenticated anecdote was related by G. of a 
dog which, in like manner,’ escaped from 
Petersburgh to "Vienna. Whence can. this” 
uniform and otherwise mexplicable instinct 
arise, if certain species of animals? and why 
should not: this instinct be attached to a pe- 
culiar structure of the nerves and brain? 

In men, this: organ, seems’ to operate 'va- 
: rious'y, but in every case it is connected with 
a disposition to observe the relations of space, 
and produces a delight:and a peculiar | ability 
-in those occupations which depend upon such 
_ relations.: For instance, both Marshal Laudon | 
and General Mach, are distinguished. by this 
organ; and these Generals are both, said to 
“possess, in an, eminent degree, ‘that important 


_ part oof the duty of a Commander in > Chief, 


which lies in a’ skilful disposition of troops in 
the field 5 what may be called the geometry 

of war. a ent Dah 
it generates the loye of tr avelling. AftehG. 
had 
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thad formed his opinion concerning this organ, 
~he was struck by meeting a woman of low 
rank in the streets of Vienna, on whose fore- 
head the organ was so strikingly marked, that 
che took an impression of her head for his ca- 
binet. On enquiring of her concerning her 
life, he found she was possessed by a very ma- — 
nia for wandering. At sixteen she ran away 
from Munich to Vienna, where she lived, not 
as a servant at one place, for she could not | 
possibly stay long in any family, but went 
from inn to inn, where her restless love of 
change was best gratified. She, as well_as all 
persons thus organised, had a surprising skill 
in finding her way in strange places. We all 
know how very different this ability is, in dif- 
ferent persors, and that it stands in no general 
relation to the intellect in general. The por- 
traits.and busts of most eminent travellers and 
navigators, are marked by this organ. If I 
mistake not, the biographer of Captain Cook 
mentions his countenance being distinguished 
by over hanging eye-brows. , 

. After an illness, the aptness, or sense which 
this organ is supposed to create, has been lost. 
G. knew a bookseller’s man, who had a 
nervous fever, and, on his recovery, found 
‘that he had lost ail recollection, and could 
‘not again learn to remember how and where 


the 


a 
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the eee in the shop were placed, with’ which 
he had. been before so well capa anabiaaatas a 


WS dicdonot Kelle 
Organ of Aptness to recollect Persons. — 
Of this organ, “one: of the most insignifi- 
cant in its function, as: well. as. in tthe obser- 
Sates by which its reality i is supported, Gall 


himself. spoke only v with hesitation. It is ob- 


served, that many persons possess, tn a very 
striking degree, the power of recognising in- 
dividuals after a long separation, and wath 
little previous knowledge. This power, or 
“sense, as’ Gall terms tits certainly essential to 
“social life, and may, therefore, he contends, 
be with propriety supposed to be’ the object _ 


“ofa peculiar provision by nature. The or~ 


gan lies in the brain near the ethnordes, and 
“Causes a protuberance of the skull in the orbits 
of the eyes, under the foramen supra orbitalis 
towards the nose, and above the os unguis for 
Techn -ymale. i W here this organ is strongly de- 
~~ yeloped, the'eyes are in consequence pressed 
- downwards, and have somewhat of an oblique 


‘ “direction towards the nose; but where: the 


adjacent or gans are also strongly dev eloped, ee 


direction may not take place. All: that G. 


bat 
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able to advance in support of his supposition, 
is the relation of some singular phenomena 
of very young children, and of aged people, 
famous for a strong personal memory, with 
this peculiar direction of the orbit of the eye. - 
But when. unsupported by corroborating argu- | 
ments, such facts cannot be supposed to in- 
fluence the opinions of those who lave not 
themselyes witnebbed them, 


a ca, 
Organ of the Sense of Colour. 


This is the first of the enumerated organs 
which seems to be wanting to the brute cree 
ation. The fear which ‘horses and turkey- 
cocks have of a burning red colour, is an ex- 
treme.case, in which even the coarse nerves 
of these animals are affected. In like manner 
_it Is sometimes found that individuals, and- 
even whole families (G. knows two such) 
_who have no such sense, The organ lics on 
the outside of the organ of place, and ap- | 
pears therefore double. When it is found in 
an eminent degree, it raises the eye-brow into. 
a pleasing arch, and gives a very agrecable, 
free, and open expression to the forehead ;_ 
and this, says G. is the characteristic physi- 
its Sidi ognomy 
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ognomy of painters. G. asserts, he has te- 
marked this organ in all who have a fine sense - 
and who possess a skill and delicate manage- 
ment of colour, as artists. It is found also in 
those who are fond of gay and gaudy colours, 
and oftener in men than women, and is cha- 
racteristic of the Chinese countenance. It is 
in general found more among Asiatics than 
Europeans, and is seen but little in Englishmen. 


XVI. 


_ Organ of Aptness to learn and retain Music. 
* This is the organ concerning which the 
disciples of G. venture most frequently to 
speak, and occasionally play the prophet. — It 
is one about which G. speaks with great con- 
‘fidence, and for which he seems to have 
gained most credit. It lies above the exterior 
angle of the eye, and occupies that part of 
the forehead which is circumscribed within 
the front half of the linea semicircularis ossis 
_frontis, the back half of which corresponds 
with the organ of cupidity. When this organ 
“is strongly developed, that part of the skull 
1s necessarily enlarged. It is extended either 
in breadth, (G. odd the Italian Viotts as an 
instance) or the forehead becomes high, as 
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was the casein the Emperor Joseph. In. 
Mozart (whom the Germans please to call 
the Shakespear of his art) the organ had ex- 
tended itself in the breadth of the forehead. 
In other eminent musicians it appears like a 
large round swelling. But in every man of ° 
musical skill or natural uncultivated talents, 
G. and his experienced, followers declare they. 
can discover the organ, and-do not hesitate to _ 
determine @ priori the want or the possession — 
of the musical sense even of entire strangers. 
The existence of this organ receives strong 
confirmation from the erinehitauue the skulls 
of birds. Singing birds may all be distin-- 
guished by the form of the forehead. Every — 
one of them has the conformation pointed 
out, which is as.certainly not to. be found in 
those species which do not sing, as the parrot, 
raven, jackdaw, peacock, &c. In singing 
birds, the existence of this organ has the effect 
of flattening, within, the orbits of the eyes; 
while the monkey, which has no sense of 
musick, has an oval-shaped orbit. In’ those 
animals, which like the monkey are abso- 
lutely without. this organ, both the outward 
lamina of the orbit of the eye (inasmuch as it 
is formed by the os frontis) and the upper la- 
mina, are not touched by the brain; and in 
man that part of the os frontis which forms 
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the forehead, lies closely upon that part of the 
same frontal bone which forms the orbit of the 
eye; while on the contrary in those men and 
animals which have this organ, it is only the 
outward lamina of the orbits (inasmuch as they 
are formed by the os frontis) which is not 
touched by the brain, and the pars frontalis 
ussis frontis doés not lie upon the pars orbitalts. 

That the sense of musick does not depend 
upon the construction of the ear, may be 
fairly inferred from. its total independence of 
the sense of hearing. It not unfrequently 
happens, that persons whose power of hearing 
is faint still possess a very delicate sense of 
musick. In the acta nature curiosum is re- 
lated the history of a boy who ina frenzy, 

during violent epileptic convulsions, sung 
several popular songs with great precision. 

How far this sense stands in connection with 
that of tact and. rhythmus, is a point concern- - 
ing which Gall has not yet DEER. able to hop 
a boos ig 4 haa 


XVII 
Organ of aptness to learn and retain Numbers. 
This organ occupies the extreme Corners — 


of the front lobe oF the cerebrum, and is 
| | ei 


iid 


matked on the skull beneath the organ of 


music, at the extreme end of the arch’ :of 


the eye brow, and ‘atthe exterior upper 
angle of the orbit of the eye; or. on ‘that 
part of the skull which evelopes, above 
and behind, the apophysis jugalis seu malaris 
ossis frontis, and in’ the fossa glandule lacry- 
malis ossis frontis. ie | 

Gall was first led to conjecture the existence 
of this organ, from his observing a boy of 
thirteen years remarkable fer his talent ‘in cal- 
eulation, who would, on hearing three distinet 
series of eleven figures once mentioned, retain 
them immediately, and perform with them all 
the operations of arithmetic. This.observation 
was confirmed by others, and so often repeated -- 
till it produced that conviction, which perhaps 
noone willfeel whodoes not himself make simi- 
lar remarks. Among insane persons, G. niet 
with one man strongly marked with this organ, 
whose sole occupation consisted iv enume- 
rating from 1 to 99, and then beginning 
again. Ona bust of Newton which G, pro- 
duced, he professes to find this organ, and he 
says it is also to be perceived in those of — 
Kastner, euler, Boden, &c. He related two. 


‘cases of persons who when their business, call 


ur 


for along and conti: nued calculation, com-_ 


; plained of pain on the spot where the organ 


lies, 
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lies. Animals are deficient in this organ, and 
“negroes have it very seldom. 


XVIII. 
Onzan of Apiness to learn and retain Words. 

This organ lies at the back of the lower 
part of the two front lobes of the brain, and 
presses upon the basis of the orbit of the eye 
at the back part of the upper lamella, which 
is formed by the frontal bone. In living 
subjects it can be detected, but only when 
the organ is very much developed, by what is 
eomineiily called a goggle eye, the eye his 
projected forwards. 

By what G. terms the sense of words, fle 
denotes the faculty of recollecting single words 
independently of their connection and sense, 
which is totally distinct from the sense of 
' language. | 

G. Site as persons possessing this organ in 
a high degree, several celebrated diane 
BeHOunEHE but I find no general observation : 
supporting his conjecture. 
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Organ of Aptness to learn and retain Languages. 


This organ lies in front of the lower part of 
the two front lobes of the brain, and presses 
the skull in the orbit of the eye upon the os 
frontis on the upper and front lamella of the 
orbit, between the organs of number and per- 
son ;_ it presses the eye downwards, when de- 
veloped to a high degree, so that the eye 
seems to be rather hae than prominent. 

This organ ‘might be said to denote the phi- 
lological talent, as it does not give the mere 
ability of learning words as a mere nomen- 
clature, but the higher talent of seizing the 
spirit and genius of general and of particular 
languages. . Animals (even the monkcy) are 
- without this organ. 

In a digression concerning difficulties of 
speaking w Paick, are so often A by 
children, Gall expressed the opinion that the 
source of the evil lies not in a defect of the 
organs of speech, as is commonly conceivéd, | 
but in an imperfect developement in the organ 
in the brain, now under consideration. G, 
stated a number of professional cases, shewing 

that © 
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that persons might speak without a palate, 
and even without a tongue, and cited Lob- 
stein’s dissertation entitled Fémine elinguis 
ffistoria. He took occasion to examite the 
skulls of maniacs and- others who had lost the 
faculty of speech, and found in a section, 
that the laminz of the orbits were higher 
arched at the ordinary seat of this organ, which 
is to be explained agreeably to the law before 
stated, that the laminz ofthe skull are formed 
by the activity of the brain,-and follow it 
when it retreats. The total-want of this organ 
produces idiotcy. 


XX. 
Organ of Mechanic Art. 


- This organ is found on the skull upon the 

temples, behind the organ’ of number, and 
below the point where the organs of music 
and cupidity meet; or oh the os fronéis imme- 
diately behind the apophysis jugalis of the same, 
and above the place where it joins with ins 
ila magna ossis sphenoider. 

By mechanic art G. here understands the 
genius of invention, as applied to external 
ferm., In unison with other organs, it forms 

ok A ae Ree 
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the artist, in the most honourable sense of 
that term, as applied to the fine arts. This. 
organ is found on the beaver, the marmot, 
and field mouse, animals which possess.a great 
portion of that instinctive skill which has so 
often been confounded with reason, and which 
certain metaphysicians still consider as such. 

The bust of Raphael was shewn to G.; he — 
judged it to be that of a great mechanic. Per- 
sons ingenious in the “little contrivances of 
life are found possessed of this organ. It often 
happens that the forehead of persons marked 

with this organ has a certain square appear — 
ance, which Gall first considered as the cha- 
racteristic of this class of persons. 


‘XXI. 
Organ of Prudence or Circumspection. 


This organ is found about the middle of the 
parietalia, yet somewhat nearer the temples, 
behind and above the organs of cunning and 
words, hence near the Linea semicircularis 
ossis bregmatis, and above the same; it of 
course appears double. 

Gall speaks of this organ with great eosin 
dence; his observations, he ‘says, are too 

numerous 
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numerous and uniform not to have their source 
in nature. This organ is found in all those 
animals in. whom caution is a characteristic. 
The doe has it very strongly marked, still 
more, the shamois. It is also common to 
those animals which seek their prey by night, 
in a greater degree than to those animals which 
seek their prey by day. The owl has this 
organ mote strongly marked than the eagle. 
We ought not, says G., to ascribe the nocturnal 
excursions of this animal to the structure of its 
eyes, for by the power of enlarging or dimi- 
nishing the pupil at pleasure, it can accom- 
modate itself to every degree of light. .The- 
water otter has this organ to a greater degree 
than the fox, with which it in other respects 
agrees. It is also found in the mole, the 
marten, &c. In menit denotes often a very 
scrupulous and timid character, when found 
in a greater degree; while in persons of a 
thoughtless and dissipated turn of mind, the 
want of this organ may be observed. Gall 
_ has examined, ha this purpose, many beggars, 
and found this organ only in two heist 
while he has uniformly met with it in prudent 
and cautious persons. He has also met with 
-it in madmen, who suffer from absurd and 
groundless fears and apprehensions. G. (in 
Ap: of its apparent inconsistency) observes 
K 3 | that 
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that this organ is found more strongly in 
children than in grown persons, and imputes 
to it their frequent hair breadth escape. from 
iniminent Sets Da : 


ahh ; : . XXII. ‘ } 
Organ of Loftiness. 


This organ les immediately behind the 
crown af thé head, between the two oie 
of vanity or vain glory before enumerated ; | 
the skull, therefore, it occupies the centre ‘of 
_ the sutura sagittalis, and the adjoining part of 
the parietalia. It’ appears simple upon’ the 
skull, since it lies on th ne centre, where it 
forms a kind of swelling. 

- The English term loftiness has been chosen 
as expressing in part the double function 
which this organ seems to fulfil ; though those 
functions have at most only a kind of figura- 
tive resemblance. Gall first ca lled it the or gan 
of haughtiness, and then adopted that of 
“ sense of height” on account of a secon- 
dary quality he supposes he has detected in the 
subjects on whom this organ 4s found; ‘that 
is, he has: found this organ to: be peculiarly 
developed | in those atilinale which are fond of 

. igh 
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high places; in eagles and other birds which 
seek eminences. 

In men, this’ organ seems rather to aa 
the tendency to haughtiness, though it is pro- 
bable that both these sensations may in fact 
be connected. One of the most striking co- 


incidences of the supposed organ with the 


character, G. found in a beggar, in whom he 
remarked it in a very great degree. On en- 
quiry concerning the history of this man, he 
was informed that this man was a beggar 
through pride; this feeling had taken pos- 
session of his mind so powerfully as to pro- 
duce a conduct that fell little short of mad- 
ness. When young he refused to learn any 
trade, because he thought work degrading to’ 
him; and when sunk to the meetin state 
of a common beggar, he could not avoid oc- 
casionally manifesting the strong tendency of 
his mind, often Guadene by. 

In mad houses G. has met with frequent 


confirmations of the reality of this organ. He 


has remarked its prevalence on those who in 
their: insanity deemed themselves kings and 
queens; he has observed it in children, ac- 
companied by the disposition to play the king 
and the general, and take the lead over their © 
play-fellows, 


\ 
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AIT. We now proceed to the last class 
of or gans, those which constitute the peculiar 
prerogatives and glory of the human race, 
and which more ‘eminently r raise him above 
the brute creation. But here the great argu- 
ment in fayour of Dr. Gall’s - thee: aeavel 
from analogy and comparative anatomy, 
altogether fails. When we consider, besides, 
that: the or gans still remaining are crowded 
into a narrow compass, comprising only that 
portion of brain on the crown of the head 
which the inferior animals have not, and that 
therefore the difficulty of: ascertaining the seat 
‘of the organs is here greatly iriGrlagee Con- 
sidering further, that the powers and dispo- 
sitions a mind here distinguished, are not 
only the most important, but also the most 
recondite, concerning the identity | or diver- 
sity of which metaphysicians and psycholo- 
gists are in great doubt. The reporter of G.’s 
doctrine cannot hel p expressing his regret 
here that he should be able to find SO Fittle 
argument and evidence im support of the 
fanciful suggestions of his author. But the 
subsequent organs may therefore be dismissed 
with greater brevity. 

These organs all lhe on the crown of the 
head, or on the forchead, that august feature 

which 
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which the poet considers as the glorious cha- 
racteristic of paumnapity: | 


Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram; - - 
Os. homini sublime dedit: celumque tueri 
| ussit,. et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus*, 


The forehead rises in animals as they. are 
advanced in the scale of intellect, but it is in 
man alone that the front assumes that graceful 
swell which is no less beautiful to the eye of 
taste than significant to the physiognomist. 


XXII. 


The Organ of Rhetorical Acuteness, 


This organ lies on the middle of the fore- 
head,. ohaye the organ of things, or of edu- 
gation, and beneath that of cee nature. 
These three organs follow, | botany in a 
strait line ele from the glalella to the sa-— 
gittal suture. Itappears, theretore, simple on 
the forehead. | : 
| The function or talent which G. supposes 
to be connected with this organ, which G 
himself terms the organ of comparing acute- 
ness, is principally that of popular speakers. 


* Ovid Metamorph. 1.1. v. 84. 
| G. has 
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G. has found this organ, generally, in priests 
famous for their pulpit eloquence, and in men 
gifted with the talent of quickly combining 
their ideas, and of supporting them by illus- 
trations, allusions, parables, similies, &c.; in 
short the talent of ready recollection and 
lively combination. 


re Sl ee 
The Organ of Metaphysical Subtlety. 


This organ lies on each side of that of rhe- 
torical acuteness ; it appears, therefore, double, 
and when strongly marked with the last organ, 
forms a prominent round swelling. It is to 
be observed on the forehead of Socrates, Kant, 
Moses Mendelsohn, and Fichte. The ancients, 
says G. had an obscure sentiment of the high” 
qualities connected with this structure of the 
forehead. They always gave their Jupiter a 
front endowed with these attributes. : | 

Under metaphysical subtlety G. understands _ 
the power of abstract thinking, as opposed to 
desultory observation, : 


GES 9 | AAV, 
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XXV. 
The Organ of Wit. 


This organ lies at each of the outward sides 
ofthe organ last mentioned, and when strong- 
ly developed, without the two other organs 
last enumerated, it forms two balls on each 
side of the forehead, by the ttbera frontatia 
of the os frontis. But when all are found to- 
gether they form one great prominence, and 
these considered as constituting one complex 
organ, G. terms that of the spirzt or power of 
induction, including the faculty of seizing and - 
_ comparing all the various relations of things.. 

G. began one of his lectures by saying,— 
« What wit is ldo not know;” a confession 
that might have been well extended to the 
other talents’ which he has ‘thus’ partially 
united, while he yet considers them as distinct. 
It should be observed, that it is this part of the 
forehead, the beautiful swelling of which is 
considered as so significant of intellect, which 
G. observes to be often marked in children, 
and to retreat im advancing years; hence he 
formerly termed it theorgan of observation. 
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XXVI,- 
Organ of Theosophy. 


This organ lies behind the organ of good 
nature, in the centre of the uppermost part 
of the os frontis, The forehead rises in the 
middle, and forms (when this organ is strongly 
developed) a kind of ridge which is frequently. 
left bald. 

G. was, early in life, made attentive to she | 
great proportion of bald headéd persons whom 
he found at their devotional exercises before 
the altar, and at the same time he observed 
that structure of the crown of the head which 
has just been noticed. He afterwards made 
this remark on priests in general, particularly 
monks, and those who took the tonsure from 
inclination, He opened Lavater, and found 
that most of his pious characters were striking- 
ly marked by this peculiarity. He recollected 
the national characterand physiognomy of the 
Egyptians. He found that painters, who may 
well be disposed to be often, perhaps gene- 


rally, led unconsciously by obscure feelings 
in their creation of original forms, had com- 


monly chosen the same figure for the portraits 
SRE 
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of their saints and martyrs. The head of 
Jesus is generally of this east. This vague 
sentiment became afterwards conviction, from 
a minute,and long continued examination of 
characters which were familiar to him. 

With this organ, which respects the noblest 
and sublimest sentiment that. man can con- 
ceive, and when in happy coincidence with 
other excellent tendencies of the human 
frame, produces the highest human excel- 
lence, Gall closes his -pecification of indi- 
vidual discoveries with the acknowledgment, 
that this specification has not the merit of 
being systematic, He offers it merely as a 
temporary and provisional statement (sous 
condition ), subject to all the additions, modi- 
fications, and corrections, which every science 
of observation peculiarly needs. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP., VII. 


MUSCELLANEOUS AND CONCLUDING OBSEH: 
“VATIONS: 


GeAkis in the course of his lectures, fre= 
quently referred toa variety of observations,. 
which he professed to have made on cértain 
involuntary motions made by persons under 
the influence of a strong feeling; or, as he» 
would say, occasioned by the peculiar acti- 
vity of a particular organ; by which he thinks 
the locality of those organs receives a strong 
confirmation. The topic under which he 
brings these observations he calls mimichrys 
The editor feels himself not authorised to pass 
it over in total silence, at the same time that 

he is unwilling to dwell upon the subject. 
~Gall’s general notion is this: when the 
organs, being excited, are put in a state of | 
activity, a physical sensation is excited in us, 
of which, indeed, we are not conscious, but 
which 
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~ which directs and determines the motions of 
our body. Hence G. explains many com- 
mon appearances, which every. one has ob- 
served, though till now no one ever dreamt 
of pressing dhiews into the service of .a psycho- 
logical or at ysiological theory. 

A man cannot recollect the name of a per- 
son or thing; what does he do in his distress ? 
-He rubs his forehead backwards and forwards, 
either over the eyes, or higher on the_fore- 
head, just where the appropriate organs lie. 

In like manner a man: frequently covers 
his forehead with the palm of his hands, while 
_- busied in contemplation or study. 

Proud men raise themselves frequently on 
their toes; they hold their heads backwards, 
that the organ of loftiness may itself become 
more intnted| eT 

A sense of danger, the necessity of circum- 
spection, leads all animals (man not excepted), 
to stretch their necks forwards, horizontally, | 
presenting the broad extent of that organ as it 
were in the front. 

The timid man scratches his head on the | 
organ of courage behind his ear, as if he tried 
to stimulate his feeble organ to activity. 

Devotion raises the forehead gently; an in- 
stinct has seid led mankind to: associate 

pious 
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pious sentiments with height. ‘The meet 
of all religions is above. 

These are the few particulars which the 
editor was less repugnant to quote. 

Physiognomy, which seems to be so closely 
allied to Dr. Gall’s own doctrine, does not, 
however, meet with a favourable treatment 
from him. There may be, he says, a relation’ 
between the structure of the brain and that of 
the countenance, but the connection between 
these is not immediate, nor can it be scien- 
tifically ascertained. The physiologist may 
suspect, but he ‘cannot prove it. Lavater 
would have been more fortunate in his guesses, 
had he possessed anatomical skill, and pro- 
ceeded in any way according to. scientific 
rules; but he was a mere sentimental. idler. 
He never made above two judicious general 
observations. Physiognomy, which pretends 
to explain the qualities of the mind from the 
_ native features, is not possible ; but pathognomy, 
which professes to recognise only the acci- 
dental features which have been formed by 
the influence of the brain upon the counte- 
nance is very possible, and receives a strong, 
confirmation from the doctrine of organs. 
The mimickry last mentioned is a branch of 


this pathognomy. 
The 
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/~ The observations which naturalists have 
made concerning national countenances, have 
been fruitful in the science of physiognomy, 
but net as to the structure of the skull. No 
general results could be drawn, without a pre- 
vious collection; not of a few only, but of a 
very large number of skulls, from the juxta- 
position of which some general result might 
follow. It.is also necessary that we should 
make further and more precise remarks con- 
cerning’ the character of nations, before. this 
branch of physiology can be siete cul- 
tivated. | i 

There is a concluding remark which may 
indispose those towards Gall’s theory, who 
cannot hinder the intrusion of moral feeling 
into the field of natural observation. This doc- 
trine repels the notion of the PERFECTIBILITY 
oF MAN, by which I mean his indefinite zm- 
proveability : for the bounds seem to be fixed 
in his physical organisation.” The eternal peace 
is precluded by the innate irascible disposition. 
The prevalence of all the bad passions in man 
cannot be impeded, while the physical ten- 
dencies in man remain the same. 

Happily, however, this objection is but 
apparent: not any of the generous wishes or 
fond hopes of amiable minds, are opposed ta 
the doctrines of the philosopher of nature; 

i Hy 
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they are all:above and beside them. He wha 
is lead to. indulge in beautiful and sublime 
speculations concerning the grand ceconomy 
of nature and providence, by the evidence of 
moral fitness which he finds within. him, or 
the natural and historic testimony with which 
heis acquainted from without, will not be op- 
pressed ‘either by the imperfections or fixed 
organisationsof the physical world, as burthen- 
img the intellectual and moral universe. He 
will perceive that it is: not absurd to suppose a 
‘corresponding change in both. Man may be 
bound for the present to certain organic limi- 
tations:and restrictions of his faculties, which 
ean never be infinite in any state of melio- 
ration. With his moral and intellectual na- 
ture, his organic nature may also be improved. 
Why should it not? 


REMARKS 
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REMARKS 
ON | 


DR. GALL’s “THEORY 


‘CONC ERNING bh 


anginal OF THE BRAIN. 


By Dn ¢ c.W ih ated 


Ir is with great pleasure and interest that I 
have. listened to Dr. Gall’s own statement of 
his new doctrine. And I am fully persuaded 
that he belongs to the most remarkable persons 
of our age, and his doctrine to the boldest 
and most important advances that have been 
made in the study of nature. 
It is necessary to see and hear him himself, 
in order to perceive how far removed he is 
- from every kind of quackery, metaphysical 
ey L, 2 ~ enthu- 
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enthusiasm *, and the spirit of party. Ens 
dued with a rare spirit of observation, acute- 
ness, and the talent of deduction; brought. 
up in the bosom: of nature, and by constant 
intercourse with her, become. her favourite ; 


. 


he has detected a number of phznomena in — 


the whole circle of organic beings, which 
have hitherto been not at all, or but super- 
ficially observed. He has ingeniously coms 
bined these observations, discovered their ana- 
logical relations and import, deduced infe- 
rences from them, and established certain 
truths, which are particularly worthy our 
notice, because they are the pure result of 
observation alone. It is thus that he has 
contemplated the properties, connections, 
and functions of the nervous system. © He 
himself ascribes his discoveries alone to his 
having devoted himself to the study of nature 
with his senses awake, and his undertanding 
‘unprejudiced; and to his having regularly 
‘pursued the ‘operations of nature through all 
their gradations, from the simplest to the most 
‘complete exhibition of plastic power. It is 

| sh alia A , hence 


* In the original the author says, transcendental enthu- 
siasm, @ term which cannot ‘briefly be explained.’ Gall and 


Hnofeland are alike hostile to the modern metaphysicians ; - 


gpd the compliment here paid to Gall is in fact merely & 


sneer upon the disciples Ps Kant, and the other metaphy- 
Bical leaders, 
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hence unjust to call this doctrine a System, 
or to judge of it as such. The genuine ob- 
servers of nature ‘are bad System-makers. 
They could not see so correctly did they set 
out in their enquiries. with a/ system ready - 
formed in their minds. They would‘ mis- 
understand the real objects they contemplated 
if they troubled themselves too much about 
unity of idea, Hence Dr. Gall’s doctrine is 
nothing but a collection of instructive, and, 
in part too, unconnected observations of the 
phenomena of nature, with their immediate 
deductions. Nor does Gall himself wish 
that his assertions should be seen from any 
other point of view. 

It would be yet too soon to’ ‘attempt cri- 
ticising and judging the theory decisively. 
All that can be done is to subject the particular 
assertions to a long and experimental exami- 
nation. _ 7 : 

My object here is merely to state a few 
remarks and doubts. For examination should 
begin with doubt and incredulity, and so it 
began with me. There cannot be found a 
more decided adversary of Gall’s doctrine 
than I was: nor was it till I remarked with 
what profundity of research, and genuine 
love of truth, the author of these discoveries 
pr aceeded, and what pregnant truths his 

: L 3 doctrine 
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doctrine contained, that I began to be a 
believer: Still I am far from belt entirely 
convinced of its truth. There are chasms, . 
vague positions, and inadequate proofs to be 
found in it. . And I consider it to be my duty 
towards Dr. Gall, and towards that truth 
which is the object of his search, freely to 
point out these to his attention. 
It is necessary, in judging of Gall’s 
opinions, carefully to distinguish what is 
anatomical, which respects the form and 
structure of the brain, from that which is. 
physiological, and concerns its functions. ' 
The first treats of objects of sensible percep- 
tion, and can therefore be ascertained to be’ . 
true only by being sensibly perceived. The 
second contains the results of perception, de+ 
rived from various phenomena, by induction, 
and inference. Assertions of this kind must 
always be considered as hypothetical, and the 
truth of them can only be determined by an 
examination into the inferences and their 
premises, 
First, as to the matters of fact. What has 
Gall shewn us in the structure of the brain 
which we did not know before! [ 
This has been so correctly stated by Pro- 
fessor Bischoff, in the first of the preceding 
chapters, that I have nothing to add but that 
: I have 
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I have, without the aid of Gall’s preparations, 
and by means of dissections which I myself 
made, convinced myself in a ‘great degree 
of the truth of his statements; more especially 
as far as respects what he calls the diverging 
nerves, I have seen the separation of the 
medulla oblongata in fascicles; the crossing of 
the inner pair of the pyramids; the passage 
of layers of longitudinal fibres, mixed with 
fibres running across, through the pons varoliz; 
the transition of this substance into the crura 
cerebii; the oval form and quality of the 
corpora striata; the radius-like spreading of 
the substance of the nerves, in all directions 
on the surface; the unfolding of the brain 
into a skin, or rather its being spread into a 
broad surface; and the origin of the optic nerves 
in the four eminences. All these are objects _ 
with which we were either altogether unac- 
quainted, or which we at least did not know 
exactly and in connection. And even if we 
admitted that Gall had discovered nothing 
new in the external form of the different parts 
of the brain, yet it is undeniable that he has 
cast a new light on the internal structure 
and connection of those parts; and this alone 
would be enough to immortalize his name. 
Every one Who ee eyes to see may ‘convince 

L 4 himself 
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himself of this; but.it is, indeed, necessary 
to practice the method of anatomical enquiry 
which Gall has used, and without which he 
would never have made his discoveries: that 
is, first, by beginning the examination from 
below at the medulla oblongata, and pursuing 
it as it spreads above: and secondly, in using, 
not a knife which destroys the parts, but blunt 
instruments, in order to separate and unfold 
the pulpy parts. I leave minuter exami- 
nations of these anatomical discoveries to 
greater anatomists than I profess to be; but. 
I would have them honest examiners, persons 
who do not confound the doctrine with him 
who teaches it. | 
Here I shall confine myself to what is 
hypothetical; and as every thing which can- 
not be sensibly demonstrated, may 'be brought 
under this head, we shall meet here with 
much that is called anatomical, as, for in- 
stance, the course taken by the various con; 
geries of brain. | 
This too has been completely stated by 
Professor Bischoff, so that I have nothing to 
add to it, and can build upon it as forming 
the essence of Dr. Gall’s doctrine. | 
I entirely coincide with Dr. Gall in this, 
that what is spiritual or intellectual in us, ope- 
: > rates 
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rates by means of organs*, (which, indeed, 
every voluntary motion of the arm proves;). 
that this material condition of the exercise of 
our intellectual powers applies not merely to 
the grosser faculties, but to the more internal 
-and subtle energies, sensations, ideas, &c. 
that the brain is the organ ef these more es- 
sential and elevated powers of the mind; 
and that we may assume with great proba- 
bility, that as the external senses have their 

’ » particular 


* Few will probably be found in the present age, who 
genture to dispute this position, in spight of the very vague 
and indistinct notion we form of organs. The reader will 
be amused by comparing mith this opinion that of the: elo- 
quent Sir Thomas Brown. In his Religio Medici he says, 
with that peculiar felicity of style which renders him one of 
the finest writers in our language, as he is, one of the most 
original thinkers of our country. In our study of ana- 
tomy, there is'a mass of mysterious philosophy, and such 
as reduced the very Heathens to divinity; yet, amongst 
all those rare discourses, and curious pieces I find in 
the fabric of man, I do not so’ much content myself, as 
“in that I find not, there is no [any] organ or instrument 
“© for the rational soul; for in the brain, which we term 
« the seat of reason, there is not any thing of moment 
4 more than I can discover in the crany [cranium] of a 
‘© beast ; and this is a sensible and no inconsiderable argu- 
ment of the inorganity of the soul, at least in that sense 
we usually so conceive it. Thus we are men, and we 
know not how. There is something in us that can be 
‘ without us, and will be after us, though it is strange that 
* that it hath no history, what it was before us, nor cannot 
*€ tell how it entered in us.”=-Ipiror. 
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particular organs, in like manner the internal 
sense may have its various organs in the brain, 
as is indeed intimated by the variously formed 
and different substances in the brain. But 
this opinion is not new or peculiar to Dr. 
Gall, but has been long and frequently as- 
serted by medical men. Dr. Gall himself ad- 
mits this, and cites soar the late Dr. 
- Mayer *, 

But Iam of opinion that we-ought to dis- 
tinguish between the spiritual shane in us, 
~ in as much as it has a reference to the world 


without 
if 


_ * As a proof how long I have been of Dr. Gall’s opi- 
nion, even without knowing him, I cite the following pas- 

sage, which I wrote fifteen years ago ;— | 
‘ I hope my. readers will not here misunderstand my 
meaning, and imagine’ that I reckon the soul to be a part, 
or production, or property of the body. This is by no | 
means the case. The soul is, in my opinion, something to- 
tally distinct from the body, a being of a totally different, 
_ more exalted, intellectual world; but. in this sublunary 
~ combination, and in order to be a human soul, it must have 
organs to fitit, not only for action, but also for sensations, 
and even for the higher functions of thinking and combining 
ideas. The first cause of thought is, therefore, spiritual; but 
the business of thinking itself, as carried on in this mortal 
machine, is organic. In this manner alone can be explained 
that mechanism, in many of the laws of thought, and the 
influence of physical causes in improving or disordering the 
function of thinking; and one may consider the function as 
material, and cure it (a circumstance which eften occurs 
to 
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without us; and is to be put in connection 
with it; and this same spiritual substance, in 


to us physicians) without being a materialist 3 that is, cone 
_ sidering the soul the first cause of it, as matter, thick’ fo 
i at least, appears to be absurd.” 

hf Art of Prolonging Life, v.1, p..203, 

There are still more striking resemblances to Gall’s ideas — 

to be found in ‘* Mayer’s Treatise on the Brain,” the spine, 

and the origin of the nerves. Berlin, 1779, I will quote 

only a few passages :— | 

-P. 86.“ The pous varolii, thé medulla oblongata, and the 

medulla spinalis, are. the parts of the brain which the 
creator has most closely connected with life,’ 

P. 38. “It may be asked, Do the operations of the dif- 

ferent powers of the soul take place in different parts of | 

** the brain, especially organised for that purpose ? This is 

rendered probable by the partial loss of particular powers 

of the soul, by disease and by wounds.” 


é¢ 


66 


P, 41, ‘* I-see no contradiction in assuming, that each of 
.f the operations of the soul takes place in particular de- 
‘¢ partments of the brain, As the particular parts at such 
“a spot become, by the more frequent repetition of their 
Operation, more developed, the impulse of the juices 
there will be encreased,” (consequently their size en- 
“ larged.) ; | 
P. 43. “ It isa much more probable opinion, that the 
‘¢ functions of the soul are performed in the parts of the 
¢* brain itself, rather than in its cavities; &c. but it would 
“« be an extremely rash undertaking to attempt fixing with 
U certainty, the seat and disposition, of the various facul- 
** ties of the soul.” 
There is good plain sense in this note of the learned 
professor’ s work ; but it cannot pass for a moment asa spe- 
cimen of metaphy sic correctness, We may assume an organ 


/ | as 
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as much as it is conscious of its own ener- 
gies, reflects on them rationally and. freely, 
determines itself, wills, orders, and brings 
unity into the'variety of its perceptions. These 
higher, peculiar operations of mind, are most 
assuredly not attached to or modified by or- 
gans; and this is also admitted by Gall com- 
pletely, when he asserts, * I know no organ > 
for reason, will, consciousness, memory; for 
these faculties belong to all argans, are bound 
to none in specie, but are the common cha- 
racters and qualities of the whole.” 

Besides, he himself calls these organs only 
conditions and pre-dispositions of certain ener- 
gies, which, of course, supposes a something 
else as necessary to call forth those energies 
into action; that is, he supposes a certain 
spiritual substance;. but the nature of which 
is foreign from the subject of his enquiry. 

: : 3 oe 
| 


as a connecting instrument, to bind an immaterial cause 
with a material function, (though this is incorrectly said, 
for function is merely ens rationis, a thing of thought.) But 
this explains nothing, for the organ itself must be either 
material or immaterial; if maternal, what unites it with 
that which is immaterial? and vtce versa. The quis custo- 
diat ipsos custodes of the poet, comprises, the great practical 
difficulty i in all political institutions; something like it is 
the case in metaphysical speculation; who shall explain the 
explanation : EDITOR, 
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|  ButGall goes further and says, these organs lie 
on the surface of the brain; that continuation, 
or extension of the nerves of the brain which 
we call the hemispher es is their seat, and I am 
able to. point out the place of the greater. part of 
them: further, they are denoted by elevations 
on the surface of the brain, which effect corres- 
ponding protuberances of the skull; and we 
are therefore enabled to infer the internal ten- 
dencies of the mind from the external form of 
of the skull. The proofs have been stated 
above. 
~ Upon this I will take the Liberty of stating 
some remarks and doubts, which at least pre- 
yent my considering the point as ee, 
decided. 
" T. The whole is and remains but an hy po- 
thesis, to whatever high degree of proba-. 
bility it may be brought, for the proofs ad- 
vanced do not exhaust the subject, nor remove 
all objections. 

The principal proof brought forward in 
physiology” to ascertain the “detec of ‘an. 
organ, consists in shewing that. the actual 
exercise of the function alway acconipanies, 
the existence of the organ, and that Sn the 
contrary, the destruction of the organ entirely 
‘er partially destroys or impedes the exercise 
of the function. This proof is more or less 
| convincing 


« 
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convincing, according to the number of indi- 
viduals, and still more according to the vari- 
ous kinds of organic beings, in which. this 
coincidence has been found. As for instance, 
the function of the nerves, as organs of motion 
and feeling, is proved by feeling and motion 
being destroyed by the cutting or pressing the 
nerve. It may be asked, has Gall been able 
to bring forward this proof SOR CoE the 
organs of the brain? 

It seems to me that he has not. For how-- 
ever striking it 1s to perceive, that through the 
various classes of animals up to man, certain 
tendencies and predispositions of the soul are, 
for the greatest part, found united to certain 
protuberances of the skull; yet the proof, to 
be decisive, ought to be without a single ex- 
ception, for Gall himself admits, that the law 
must be false, if a single exception can be 
found; and I have found such exceptions re- 
peatedly since I have begun my examination. 
I will mention only two. Prominent eyes 
(goggle eyes) denote, according to Gall, a 
strong verbal memory, yet I have seen such 
eyes repeatedly, in persons whose memory of 
this kind is very weak ; and I lately met with 
the organ of theosophy very strongly marked, 
like a ball, in a person who.did not. manifest 
the-least disposition of the kind. - ) 

ee As 
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As to the second proof arising from the want, 
of the function where the organ: is wanting < 
here it ought to be shewn that the destruction 
of the organ is attended by the loss of the 
function, but a wound on the brain is so easily 
mortal, that this kind of proof seems impos- 
sible. In cases of wounds, we have instances 
of large masses of the surface of the brain 
(and of course organs, according to Gall,) 
being taken away, and the individual has 
survived. . But Iam not aware that any one 
of these persons has been observed to lose any 
of the predispositions, or tendencies, or talents, 
affixed to the part of the brain so lost. 

II. Size and energy do not always stand in 
proportion to each other in an organ. The 
internal quality, and the more or less of power 
lying in the mass, determines also as certainly 
the energy of the power; and quality is able 
to supply what may be wanting in extent or 
quantity. This is the digo: between in- 
tensive and extensive perfection, and it is 
therefore an error to infer perfection from 
size alone. This is also taught us by experi- 
ence. Little men are in general more ener- 
getic than large men, and small eyes see with 
more steaath, and last longer, than great 
eyes. That which is true of other organs 

must 
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must *-also be the case with the organs of the 
brain. The greater or less power in an organ 
cannot therefore depend on ‘its size alone, yet 
Dr. Gall’s doctrine is supported entirely by this 
proposition. 

Ill. It is well kniown that’ érganic spats 
are often’ enlarged by disease, but which, far 
from being a proof of heightened energy, 
shew only that the nourishing juices of that 
part have been encreased. by disease; and - the 
energy of the fuhctions “of such -ergan is. 
diminished, not improved. They ate pane 
hyperorganisations, enormities of the sub- 
stance. Thus the liver, stomach, heart, any 
one of theviscera, an arm, an eye, a foot, 
may be unusually enlarged, but we infer a 
diminution, not an increase of power. A 
similar state of things may take place among 
the single organs uf the brain, and should we 
not err Feat in inferring an encrease of power 
from an encrease of size?) Nor would it bea 
refutation of such an argument to object that 
-only one of such organs would be in that case 


* Our commentator is surely guilty here of a mistake. 
(from which Dr, G. himself will not be thought free), in. 
confounding must with may. His argument in fact is suffi- 
ciently’strong, when he conclades there may be an intensivé 

-vigour independently. of size-—Epitor. . 
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enlarged; for it often happens, that carre-_ 
sponding organs and limbs are alike affected 5 
as both eyes and both feet may swell together: 
besides, there are organs in the centre of the 
brain which are but aii to the fecling. 

AV. A change may nti place in the inte-. 
rior of an organ, occasioned by discase, by — 
which its energy may be destroyed; or in 
other words, the. organ may be lamed.. But 
the size of the organ is not changed, or at 
least the protuberance of the skull is not flat- 
tened ; and even where the organ disappears 
enti the skull does not always sink, but 
the space is filled with bone. Here again, 
therefore, we can draw no inference from the 
existing protuberance to the existing power; 
and even the substance of the es when 
_ lJamed, can long retain its size and extent, as _ 
we experience in the external nerves. 

V. We will admit that the skull, not only 
. at its first formation, but even during the 
whole of life, assumes the shape of the weed 
within; this is proved partly by the law of the 
never-ceasing regeneration even of the firmest 
parts, partly by the remarkable instances of | 
excavations and change of form in the hardest 
bones, by means of tumors, aneurysma, Xc. 
The internal surface of the skull clearly shews 
the impressions of the vessels which lye below... 

“Still, this does not seem sufficient to justify 

M : our 
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our considering all the protuberances of the 
external surface of the skull to be products 
of the internal expansive power of. the ever: 
My reasons are these : 

a. The two lamine of the’ skull, .do ide 
it. is obvious, always run parallel. This is 
shewn even by an horizontal, and still more 
by a vertical section. This may be exhibited 
most sensibly by the following experiment. 
If the external elevations of the skull are the 
mere result of the form of the brain, then 
the internal surface of the skull must have 
‘corresponding depressions wherever the exter- 
nal surface has any elevation. Hence a model 
of the skull, taken in gypsum or wax from the 
internal surface, would have precisely the 
same formation as the skull, exeept that it 
would be somewhat smaller. I have. re- 
peatedly made this experiment, and have 
in some remarked a sensible diversity between 
the skull and such impression. 

b. Various causes may occasion the Boy 
‘substance of the Diploe to accumulate, and 
consequently remove the external from the 
internal lamina, and form an elevation where 
‘there is no corresponding depression *. 


*e 
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* This is asserted by Gall himself; and it ought to be 
observed that this and the preceding objections are directed 


_ more against the certainty of our knowledge than the reality 
‘of the fact.—Epiror. 
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c. It is certam that.the muiseles have the 
effect of producing a protuberance on the 
bones. This is seen on the whole body where 
the muscles are attached, and this must also 
take place. on theskull; and thus the protu- 
berance on the spot where the temporal 

~ muscle is attached, and that where the muscles 
of the os eccipitis are attached, (the organs of 
parental affection and the sexual passion) are 
- on no account to be considered .as product 
and proof of the quantity, of »brain. ‘The 
»protuberance on the temple often proves only 
that a person chews strongly, and the organ 
of parental affection, that a:woman has borne 
heavy burthens on her head and shoulders*, 
.d. The protuberances on the lower parts of 
the os frontis, over the eyes, are:clearly derived 
more from the internal extension of the bone 
which we call:the frontal sinuses, than from 
the brain; and thus our judgement concern- 
ing the organs whichlie here is very fallacious. 
TL have seen skulls in whichithese sinuses are 
-extended half over the os frontis. 

e. It is undeniable that external and internal 
accidental causes may produce protuberances. 
-on the head. Of external causes I will enu- 
-merate only blows and falls; of the internal, 
go ME 2 the 
_ * This objection has been anticipated and answered.— 
» Epitor. | - | | 


the gout and venereal disease, which it is 
known can produce protuberances that last 
for life. Gall says, that such protuberances 
may be sufficiently distinguished from those 
natural organic protuberances, by being on 
one side only of the skull, and not alike on 
both sides. But this will not prevent decep-. 
tion in those cases where the organs on both 
sides meet, and unite and form but one ele- 
- vation, as for instance, the organ of loftiness, 
theosophy, and parental affection. 

I wish, besides, that exact enquiries were 
instituted im those countries where it is the 
custom, from the earhest infancy, to carry. 
heavy burthens on the head, as for instance, 
on the banks of the Rhine. A permanent 
pressure from without must necessarily, ac- 
cording to the same laws, press the skull in- 
wards, “(and thus hinder the formation of the 
organs in this part) as the permanent pressure 
of the brain from within presses the skull out- 
‘wards. The latter is a fundamental position 
of Gall’s doctrine, and if that be true the 
other must be true likewise. Hence in those. 
countries the organs of loftiness, theosophy,. 
and firmness must be oppressed, and those- 
tendencies of mind and character must also 
be wanting, for the organs are mechanically 
hindered in their formation : If therefore the 

organs 
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‘organs were found there in spight of” that 
pressure, or if those organs were not found, 
and those qualities of mind were still there, 
in either case it would furnish an argument 
against Dr. Gall; for, in the first supposition, 
it would appear that a permanent pressure 
does not alter the formation of the skull, and, 
thus the formation of the skull by the pressure 
of the brain would be ynproved, In the 
second supposition, it would be evident that 
the qualities of the mind could exist without 


_. the external visible organs, and then the whole 


doctrine of organs would be false *, 

VI. Dr. Gall confesses, that he is not ac- 
quainted with every organ and its seat, and 
there are unquestionably many qualities of 
the mind and temper remaining, for which no 
organ has yet heen found, and which yet must 
have one; as these qualities are not artificial 
productions, but manifest themselves in earliest 
infancy, very strikingly, as predispositions 
‘or tendencies of character; as for instance, 
Self-love --. It is a quality we often remark 


* Here the author has either grossly misunderstood Gall, — 

' ~ or he is guilty of a great error in reasoning. G. asserts, that 

the inert bony substance is formed altogether by the. brain 4 
not that it reacts upon it with like power.—Ep170R.. 

. 4 That Self-love is no simple principle of ouy. nature, as 

has ‘been long incautiously admitted and taken for granted ; 

upon 
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very young childten, ‘that | ‘they refér every: 
thing to’ themselves, keep every thing for 
werner tlee part with: nothing, and are en- 
vious towards others; while.on the contrary, 


we perceivé in other children, from the very: 


first, an impulse to forget themselves, to share 
every thing with others, be kind and social. 


Vanity, rapacity, avarice, love of fame, are: 


but products and various forms/of. selfishness. 
Self-love ought, therefore, to have its organ, 
as well as the love of others, and the impulse 
to murder would then be explicable as a dis- 
ease. Taste and smell ought, besides, to have 
their orgins‘in the brain, as well as the sense 
éf tones and eolours, for our: taste and our 
judgement concerning it are evidently: differ- 
ent things ; ner does it seem to me that oppo- 
site qualities can bé well explained, as G. ex- 
plains them, by the mere want of organs. 
The want ‘of good: humour is mere indiffer- 
i | LO Se ‘ hy tard hes - ence, 


rar w hich assumption modern sy ystems of morals ener been | 


established : ; has been ‘recently proved with all the stri¢tness 
of metaphysic demonstration by@ train of acute and original 
arguments in a small work, entitled, ** dn Essay on the Prin- 
ciples ‘of Hivnan Action,” published by Johnson’, This little 
tract las supplied one of the» greatest desiderata in: moral 
philosophy... The author has succeeded in proving, to the 
logical understanding, a doctrine which the better feelings 
of née ininds had embraced in opposition to the fashionable 
opiniéns # that? Man is. capable of purely and absolutely disin 
‘terested actions —EpD1ToR. 
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ence, not actually bad temper; the want. of 
love is not hatred; nor the want of avarice 
liberality. Must we not assume that these 
opposite inclinations have each their peculiar 
ergan! And what, if we perceive that an in- 
clination suddenly changes itself into the very 
contrary, of which we have instances? If we 
see. a liberal man, on suddenly’ acquiring 
riches, become avaricious? Has a new organ 
sprung up within him? ee is not conceiv- 
able. Age | 

Whether these still unknown organs be 
found or not, we must assume that they re- 
ally do exist, and in both cases a troublesome 
difficulty arises. 

If they are not found, this renders it very 
uncertain what functions we shall ascribe te 
the organs already found, for it may then, 
aye, it must then follow, that the depart- 
ments of the skull already ascertained to cover 
certain organs, must also cover at the same 
time other organs; and who will then be able 
to distinguish what belongs to the known and 
what to the unknown organs? | 

‘Should, however, xhdie organs be found, 
we shall then at length find the surface of the 
brain so covered with organs, that the districts 
assigned to each will perpetually become | 

M 4 smaller, 
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smaller, so that it will become impossible to 
oe them by feeling. FAL 
To this we have to add, that Dr. Gall as-. 
sumes that each circumvolution of the brain 
(gyrus cerebri) is a distinct organ 5. in. that 
case there would be 30. organson each side ; 
and the gyri cerebr? do not, as is well known, 
press upon the exterior surface of the skull. 
VU. Dr. Gail divides the whole. congeries 
of nerves into the diverging and converging, 
and asserts, that i ieaeh or one is found, 
the other also is. Each nerye, and also. the 
brain, unites both. | i a 
- Ingenious as this idea is, and though it 
harmonises with the fundamental functions of 
the nervous system, yet it has not been expe- 
rimentally demonstrated. I certainly per- 
ceive that the one portion form Ganglia, and 
the other Commuissures ; that the one is some- 
what stouter than the other: But I do not, 
and cannot see that the. one pdiverges * and the 
other converges. (shen 
The cilehs tila sien that the ivtiiiing 
ass Is accompanied ri arteries, the diverg; 
ing mass by veins, is, for this reason, unte- 
: nable, 


* Yet our critic ‘declares at the beginning, his conviction 
ef the truth of Gall’s notions concerning the diverging 
gerves.—-E DITOR. 
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~>nable, because in every part of the human 
- body, veins’ are found wherever arteries — 
are. : ' 

VIII. Where then is the. central point of 
the congeries of diverging and converging 
nerves? There must. be such a point, for 
otherwise the idea of diverging and converg- 
ing would have no meaning, and the whole 
nervous system would have no unity,. But, 
according to Gail, I see every where nothing. 
but diverging and converging substance. Even 
the medulla oblongaia, which, according to 
him is the point of union, or kernel of the 
whole system, consists of single fascicles of | 
nerves which haye mappa their va icular 

- function. 
IX. Imust add einai as to the seeing 
with one eye. This assertion may be very 
easily refuted by the following simple experi- 
ment. Let any one hold a broad sheet of 
» paper perpendicularly before him, with the 
back against his forehead and nose, dividing 
as it were the face, and of course the circle 
of vision. By this means the rays of light 
-on the one side cannot enter into the eye on 
~ the other side, through the opaque body which 
divides the face; and if we actually see with — 
one eye only, we should in this case behold 
pnly one half of the circle of vision: but we 
| do 
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doin fact see the whole,- and! thus the assertion 
of Gall is refuted: Wemust, therefore, thus 
modify the position, that every man sees in 
general better with one eye than with two, 
either because his eyes by nature have un- 
equal strength, or because he has accustomed 
himself to use the one more than the other. 
' X. Icannet approve of what has been said 
concerning conscience, for this is not an ob-~ 
ject of experiment, and does not. therefore 
come within the sphere of Dr, Gall’s doctrine, 
It has no organ, and our concern is. with 
organs only; nor can I applaud’ the kind of 
explanation here given. Conscience is said’ 
to arise from the relation of our actions to our 
inclinations, butit may be further asked, why 
does the agreement of our actions and. incli- 
nations delight us, and their disagreement 
give us pam? This shews us that our mternal 
seli-satisiaction or dissatisfaction has its origin 
ina higher principle of our mind, that is, 
the principle or sense of truth, of which our 
sense of right and wrong, good and bad, 
beauteous and deformed (ina higher sense of 
these terms), aré so many different modifica- 
tions, and of which we have the clearest 
marks, even m the child, This alone is con- 
science, and it is the opposition of true and 
false, right and wrong, good and bad, which 
constitutes 


e 
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constitutes its sphere; and not the dissatis- 
faction which aman feels when his ea 
tions are not gratified ; for otherwise the reeret 
which an epicure feels when he Sees a sonited 
dish, would be an affair of conscicnce : yet 
this foliows from Gall’s explanation Foo On 
the contrary, according to the derivation. 
given above, conscience is the august pledge 
6 a more noble and divine descent; it distin- 
guishes us essentially from the brute creation, 
and connects us with a lofier world of spirits, 

between which and the animal world man 
stands, and of which we have but an imper- 
fect pre-sentimeni, resembling, PaHpeP® what | 
the brute creation have of us. I should be 
disposed. to assert that conscience is moral in- 
stinct, and as the animal seems sometimes to 
approach to human nature, but merely in- 
stinctively, which man alone understands, 
and which. ceases to be instinct in him; in 
like manner it seems as if man has an instinct 
of the world of spirits, which he is in some 
other mode of existence to learn to under- 
stand, | 

The 


* Dr. Hufeland must have misunderstood his author, or — 
Dr, G. must have expressed himself worse than the Editor is 
acquainted yith, if this comment were necessary. 
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The ‘result “of my examination I would 
thus express. I adopt Gall’s decrine in as 
much as it assigns the energy of the mind to 
the brain as its organ, and in this organ assigns 
to particular and distinct energies a particular 
and appropriate organisation of the brain. 
‘But I deny that these individual organs 
are always intimated by elevations of the 
surface of the skull. Still more confident- 
ly dol deny that the elevations upon the. 
skull arise solely from this cause, and that 
therefore a sure inference may be drawn from 
them to the dispositions and tendencies of the 
mind. The doctrine, therefore, is true in 
theory, but there are no means of applying it — 
in particular cases. In other words, the 
organology is on the whole true, but the organ- 
ascopy cannot be relied upon. 


ON 


Stes | 


_. ON THE EFFECT AND APPLICATION OF 
GALL’S DOCTRINE. 


_ Useful and pernicious Consequences. 


I coME now toa point which does not, in- 

_ deed, concern the science. itself, but which 

interests a great number of persons still more; 

that is, what is the use of this doctrine? Are. 
“its consequences salutary or pernicious? | 

I am well aware how unjust it is to put such 

. questions too soon to the discoverers of new 

- doctrines, and to judge of them by, the an- 

swers Every truth is good and useful; every 

discovery, if it be really one, is an extension 

of the sphere of truth, and hence also of 
human perfection and felicity, which is the 

same thing. Its consequences must be good 

and salutary, however unable we may be to 

perceive it, and if it injure, it can beonly from 

its abuse; and what is there in the world, 

even in the most. excellent. things, which 
- May not in this way become injurious? 

| For 
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For the present I will make but a few re-. 
marks, necessary to prevent such abuse, to 
correct unfair judgements that may be formed, 
and suggest hints concerning the future ap- 
plication of the doctrine. : 

We may consider this application as it is 
general, and as it is particular. ; 

As to the general application of it, I must 
reply first fo two objections, which were they 


well founded would certainly have the great- 


est weight, viz) Dat this docirine teaches ma-_ 


-terialism ; > and, that at) deprives the: human 


«mind of its freedom, and ‘consequently of ats 


-moraliti Ys 


The first pomt charges uisahecues with 
representing the spiritual principle in.us as.a 
somewhat corporeal, dependent. on organ- 


(sation, and being one with it; thus. giving 


“aid to the fataily prevailing doctrine of mate- 
“rialism, according to which niind) is .but.a 
'mere attribute of body, and perishable »with 


This is obviously notthe case. ; Gall care- 


f fully distinguishes the spirit, the soul, from 


et 


the organisation ; the organs are, the material 


“conditions of its activity, not the active being 
itself; without the presence and influence ,of 


the’ spiritual being they are nothing. . Still 


further, he.excepts the higher powers ofanind 
‘ , from 
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from the state of dependance on single or 
gans, and considers reason, consciousness; 
and volition, as hovering alike over all. He 
who finds materialism in this, may find it as 
well in the assertion, that the body’ has influ- 
ence on the mind, and the mind on ‘the 
body, and yetno one doubts of this. It is the 
same whether we say the soul moves the arm 
by means of the nerves, or, the soul is affect- 
ed by light through the optic nerves; or 
whether we say the soul requires the co-ope- 
ration of certain organic functions for the call- 
ing forth of her higher energies; for nothing 
more ‘is in ‘fact asserted than that the soul 
needs in this sublunary existence the aid of a. 
co-operating material conformation (viz. of 
--organs) in order ‘to act in this sphere, and at 
the same time be limited and determined in 
this its action. It is here assumed that the» 
soul is an essence altogether distinct from 
matter, and yet 1n this life indissolubly bound 
to the ‘world of matter, by a bond of union 
‘utterly inconceivable by us. The Materialist 
and the Immaterialist differ in this; the one - 
‘eonsiders matter as the sole cause, while the — 
other considers it as the condition (conditio 
sine qué non) of the active powers of the soul. 
The latter is Gall’s mode of thinking, and he 
: who finds materialism -in it, does not under- 
; stand 
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stand what materialism or what Gall’s doctrine 
is, Or cannot and will not understand it, be- 
cause he is already a materialist, and glad to 
draw any doctrine into union with his favourite 

system. | 
Though superfluous, I will add another, 
and that a decisive observation. Were the 
organs the sole cause of the activity of the’ 
mind, it remains to be explained what that 
power is which prevents their being all alike 
active, which gives them their direction, and 
allows at one time an inclination to prevail, 
and at another time restrains it. “What is this 
determining power ? It cannot be the organ it- 
self, but something out of it or beyond it; 
hence it must be the will, a something spiri- 
tual, independant of organisation. Further, 
‘in what does the difference lye between sleep 
and wakefulness; between the activity of the 
mind when awake and when dreaming? It 
_ hes in this only, that in the one the organs of 
the brain act without spontaneity and free 
will, and in the other freely and spontane- 
ously. And does not this shew that the 
activity of the organs and that of, veunen are 

different things ? 

The second reproach which: concerns the 
freedom, and of course the morality of ac- 
tions, is equally ill founded, for the organs 
determine 
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determine merely the disposition or tendency, 
not the actions themselves. These are left to 
be directed by our free will, and it depends 
upon us to exercise as we please these organs 
of the soul, as it does to use the external 
organs of the body. The only difference is 
this, that he who has a very strong organ will 
have-a stronger inclination to exercise the ac- 
tivity united with it, and more, difficulty in, 
abstaining from that exercise, than he will. 
have, whose organ is feeble. Besides, this no- 
tion is inno respect new; we do but change 
words, and call new organs, what before were 
termed the good and bad dispositions and — 
tempers of men. Every one has been long 
convinced that.men are born with different 
inclinations, some of which manifest them-. 
selves very early in life, so that in) children 
of the same parents, and educated: together 
and alike, very. different dispositions and in- 
clinations may be observed. Hence there 
have been long a class of vices and virtues: of 
temperament, in reference more to organi- 
sation than liberty ; and what but such violent 
inclinations and desires opposing the better 
knowledge and will of individuals, have the 
theologians had in view when, they have 
treated of original sin, temptations of the 
devil, &c. &c, Gall adds to this merely 

ng Ta N certain 
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certain organs as the seat ef such inclinations, 
&e. the will remains still free. And it 1s 
with these organs of the mind, as with those 
of the body, that by not being exercised not 
only is the act hindred, but even the. organs 
themselves lose their fitness for action 3 and in 
like manner, by such exercise, they are de- 
veloped and encreased.. Thus, by means of 
moral culture, the disposition and inclination 
may be modified and diminished. Hence 
the great importance of early education, while 
thesé organs'are in growth. At this period, 
by Violett: or punishment, the develope- 
ment of organs may be hindered, and their 
influence, during » life, "diminished, as 1S 
known to be the case of the bodily organs 
when not exercised in early youth. 

I proceed now to the special application of 
this doctrine, and this may be made. as it 
respects physiognomy, ethics, education, the 
ad ministration of justice, and the practice of 
medicine ; and this application may also be 
ciotisithered as it respects a general or an indix 
vidual judgement. © 
And here I must begin by observing, that 
though i in my opinion the general application 
is not injurious, ‘I yet consider each particular 
individual application to be, for the present, 
premature, hazardous, and even unjust and 

} dangerous 
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dangerous to the individual. I have Hecnic 
above, how much i is wanting to complete. cer- 
tainty, in inferring the form of the brain and. 
its organs, from the external shape of the 


skull ; how many exceptions must be allow- 


ed for from external circumstanges, diseases, 
wounds, the motion of the muscles, &c. ; 
and that hence, however well established the 
general positions: may be, we cannot still be 
confident in our particular application. The 
rules of nature may, as Gail very justly ob- 
serves, bei in themselves fixed and invariable, 
and not even suffer an exception ; ; still these 
rules may b variously modified and changed 
in their appearances in nature, as. we see in 
plants and trees, of which every species hasa_ 
distinct principle of . formation and growth; 
and yet, through external circumstances, the 
various individuals of the same species may 
display the greatest varieties and diversities of 
growth and ie Pla In respect to the shape of 
the. skull, the. deviation from the rules laid 
down by Gall may be but the hundredth case, 
but not knowing thathundredth case, our judg- 
ment of the ninety-nine cases must necessarily 
be uncertain. To this we must add the very 
important circumstance, that the organ be- 
trays only the tendency, the disposition to- 


“awards any quality or energy, not the quality 


N 2 itself, 
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itself. He for instance who has the organ of 
cupidity, may have a stronger inclination to 
steal, but still be no thief; his power of free 
action may so keep down the power of the 
organ, that not only the act to which it tends 
may be repressed, but even the organ itself 
be lamed and lose its power, as we see in the 


external organs of our body.. How “unjust, 
therefore, sould it be, to cast suspicion on a 


person ‘having such an organ, when he, per- 
haps, on the contrary, deserves our esteem 
in a higher degree, than he who has by 
nature, no impulse to correct and subdue. 
Besides, what renders the individual ap- 
plication still more uncertain, is the difficulty 
of discovering the organ by. feeling. Gall 
himself sonst that among his many 
scholars, there are very few, indeed, who pos- 
sess that address, that delicacy of tact, which 
is requisite to render their observations worthy 
to be relied upon. To acquire this skill 
demands habit and attention, as it were 
a peculiar education of the hand. . 


— Application 


Application to ke im iid 


It is certain, that should the physiognomy 
of the skull be in general confirmed, it would 
offer more reality and certainty than the phy- 
siognomy of the countenance which Lavater 
taught, as it respects solid and firm parts, 
_ While the face consists, for the greater part, 

of soft and changeable features. Indeed, the 
skull alone furnishes us, properly speaking, 
with a physiognomy ; that is, a. doctrine or 
science of natural qualities or properties : 
while the common physiognomy is (more 
correctly) rather pathognomy, or the science 
of the affections and passions of man, as far 
as they can be expressed on the countenance, 
and gradually give it a certain oe and 
character. 

But still, for the reasons above stated, cra- 
niology affords us no certain physiognomy as 
applied to individuals, 


Application to Education. 
It would be a great abuse of this doctrine 


to determine at once the moral and scientific 
N 3 \ pro- 
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propensities of children from the fancied or» 
gans of their skull, and fix their education 
accordingly. It might make many a one 
wretched. | 
But still it may im general serve to direct 
our attention tothe early developement of 
propensities and tendencies of character, and 
to the necessity of early repressing bad and 
encouraging good qualities; as by these 
means the several organs would be either 
impeded or promoted in their growth, and 
even in infancy determined and fixed for life. 
It may also help to destroy the generally _ 
prevalent and fatal mustalce, that children are 
to be trained to good conduct merely by 
‘instructing and convincing their understand- 
ings, and never by inspiring them with implicit 
faith and blind obedience, though many 
things in this age can only be believed, not 
comprehended, and many virtues’ must be 
made a matter not of insight but of mecha- 
nical habit. The evil of the contrary prac- 
tice is this, that by waiting till the duties of 
life can be bee ten the time is lost. 
when they can, be rendered habitual, and, 
as it were, natural, ‘so that they in future 
_ reniain mere notions and opinions, not deeply 
rooted and seemingly natural feelings. Gall’s 
doctrine shews, that by mechanically hinder- 
Prati ing 
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ing a bad tendency from coming into action, 
(whether by external motives or not) the or- 
gan is prevented from developing itself, and 
the root of the evil is destroyed; and in like 
manner by cultivating and strengthening good. 
habits and thoughts (though by mechanical 
means) in childhood, the organs by which 
they act may be so developed and improved, 

that the tendency to good may be increased: 

in this way we may cultivate in men, physi si- 
‘tally as well as morally, a moral and pious 
hature, undoubtedly far more valuable ‘than 
the artificial talents so elaborately produced 
by our modern systems of learned education. 


Application to Morals. 


This doctrine, generally accepted'and ap- 
plied, is certainly advantageous rather than 
pernicious to true morality. It leaves the 
imind free, as has been already shewn, though 
it points out how far it is limited by certain 
pre-determined tendencies to evil ; and in this 
at also imrpresses upon us the necessity of 
moral culture, m.order to subdue those ten- 
' dencies, and thus raises the worth of morality 
as well in.general as in particular instances, © 
by making the difficulty of the struggle more 

N4 | apparent 
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apparent, where nature,has given strongly de-. 


veloped organs. Itis-true, it teaches. also that 
at last, in’ extreme cases, the tendencies may 


be so decidedly preponderant, as to be no 
longer governable by the will; yet here 
also it ee us to feel indulgence and com-, 
passion towards those morally unimproveable- 
men whom (viewing them in this light), we. 


cannot possibly hate, but must pity, as those 
who are incurably diseased. Itshews us also, 


and this is of peculiar importance, that. it 1S. 


by education that morality is fixed and se- 


cured to us, as our OWn inmost property, and 
that it is only by the influence of motives. 


_ raised above this life, that is, by religion, that 
a defective organisation can be remedied, the 
natural organic impulses subdued, and man 
determined to what is good and holy, even 
against his inclination and his will. 

But it would be otherwise were we desirous 


to determine by this doctrine individually the — 
moral worth and character of men. This is 


not to be known by any art which lies in the 
fingers, by any ‘swellings or protuberances of 
the skull: indeed, if we seriously reflect, we 
shall be convinced that the judging of the 


_ moral worth of others is, generally speaking, 
not the office of men who are s0 little able to’ 


judge pepeny? even of their own worth. But 
| mixing 


* 
—_— 
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mixing with moral judgement a physical ob- 
servation like that of Gall’s doctrine, what 
errors would not be committed, how often 
might the bad man be fancied good, and, 

sly | is far worse, the good man be deemed | 
bad! Hewho had conquered decided: pro- ) 
pensities to evil (the highest triumph of vir- 
tue), and raised his me to purity and good- 
ness, might still appear to be a dangerous, and 
beasuspected man; while he who had noorgan 
_ of vice, and whose freedom from it would 
therefore suppose little virtue, would be 
esteemed, compared with him, an angel of 
hight. 


Application to Jurisprudence. 


- The influence of this doctrine upon crimi- 
nal justice isimportant. If we assume a pre- 
disposition to certain crimes in the physical 
organisation of the subject, his criminality 
may be deemed less, but he himself becomes 
more dangerous ; criminals enter into the class 
of sick men, and punishments are remedies. 
Where a cure is possible, occupation, instruc- 
tion, punishment, are to be considered alike 
as means of cure; but where all these are of 


no avail, when it seems that the power of the 
“iul- 
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ill-disposing organ is so predominant that it 
can no longer be regulated by the will, then 
the individual is to be treated like one insane; 
removed from the great body of society; that 
he may not injure, or possibly infect it, . This 
sepdration cannot always be effected by entire 
- seclusion; he is dangerous to every one, and 
the life of one so useless and wretched may be 
of no worth at all. It may be necessary (to 
use a Mosaic phrase) to cut such a soul off 
from his people, not asa punishment, but for 
the reason that makes the surgeon anrputate a 
useless and incurable limb. This doctrine, 
therefore, instead of leading courts of justice 
to be unwisely mild and gentle, should rather 
make them severe in their judgements, not 
indeed with a view to punish a fault that could 


have been avoided, but im order to prevent — 


crimes in future, and forma conviction that 
there are no other means of individual re- 
form, or general security.- 

But of course the general application only 
of the doctrine ismeant, and on no account 


a particulariapplication to individuals. The - 


magistrate/hasnever any thing to do with thé 
amoral worth oof ithe subject, his concern ‘is 
only with his ;actions. He -has no right to 
anfer the probability )of future violations ee the 


law but from previous offences; and though 
he 


ay 
he should infer, from long continued and 
repeated acts, a strong physical impulse, he 
has no right to form such inference from an 
examination of the organs of his head; the 
less so, as there still prevails so much uncer- 
tainty in the forming of individual judgements. 
“This applies also to judicial medicine *. 
The or ganology is not yet advanced far. 
enough to furnish grounds for determining the 
- greater or less culpability of the individual ; 
and if it were, it would not materially affect 
the administration of justice, for it has been 
hewn that that strong natural impulse to 
commit a crime which might lessen his moral 
guilt, would at the same time render. him 
still morean object of punishment, politically, 
in reference to the greater dangér to the 
public from the influence of that natural im- 
mater 
ists. Application 


* Medicina forensis.. This is a 'topick in the administra- 
‘tion of justice in Germany, unknown, at lcast as a distinct 
‘branch of study, to our English practitioners and lawyers. 
‘But it is considered: of so much importance, that lectures 
‘are read upon it regularly in all the great universities. ‘it 

-,comprehends all those subjects upon which medical men are 
“in the habit of giving their testimony in courts of justice, 
‘of course all the symptoms by which poisoning, wilful 
murder, the birth ef a bastard child, dead or alive, &c. are 


to be judged of. A great variety of matters are included 
ik it —E, 
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Application to the practice of Medicine. 


_ Though I estimate the new discoveries of 
Dr. Gall highly, as enlar ging our medical 
knowledge, I cannot yet convince myself of 
their utility in practice. 


_The only cases in which they might be» 


useful, are those of the diagnostic and prog-. 
nostic symptoms in diseases of the mind. 
We might be often able to. determine, with 
greater sehen the seat of the suffering 
mental power, and to judge of the proba- 
bility of cure from the more strong or weak 
developement of the organ. 


But in the cure of diseases, there seems to - 


me to be no new and essential remedy afford- 
ed, for the knowledge we already have con- 
cerning the functions of the brain and nerves, 
has taught us the use of topical bleeding, the 
‘pouring of cold water, &c. in cases of fever 
and madness, and also where the external 
nerves, viz. of the genitals, are debilitated, 


‘ to apply stimulants to the spine, &c. The, 


only thing in which Gall’s theory might be 
of use, would be the more exactly ascer- 


taining the place where local remedies are _ 


to 


ee 
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to be applied, when single organs may be par- 
ticularly affected; yet even this advantage does 
notseem to me to be attainable, so as to render 
it of essential worth, for neither the operation 
of the remedy, nor the seat of the organ, 
can be ascertained so exactly as to justify our 
presuming that this topical application may 
be eminently useful. It is certain that bleed- 
ing, or applying cold water, does not affect 
the spot alone where the application is made, 
but the whole head, and we may be assured, 
that if the temperature of the whole. brain 
be made more low by such means, or if it 
be raised by the application of stimulants, 
the individual organ will also be affected in 
like manner. Were it otherwise, did much 
depend on the exact application upon the 
morbid organ, it would be a fatal circum- 
stance ; for, as the extent and bounds of the 
several organs cannot be exactly defined, and 
a morbid organ lies very near others in a 
healthful state, that application which might 
be useful to the morbid organ, might at the 
same time injure the others. The places, 
therefore, for the drawing off blood, are more 
properly chosen where the blood vessels with- 
in, meet in large branches, or particularly 
unite with the external vessels, 
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